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He lives richly who makes use of 
We seek 
the philosopher’s stone, and find that nothing turns 


Making the 
Best of Things 


life’s unpromising things. 
to gold. If we would seek to turn everything, even 
the things which promise the least, to gold, we 
would find the philosopher's stone. Better than 
untold wealth of opportunity is an eye that discovers 
an opening where the rest of the world sees only a 
wall, 
ZB... 
Risk of There is risk in always declining 
Declining Risks to take risks. To jump from a 
third-story window involves some risk ; but it may 
be a risk worth taking if the building under you is in 
flames, The man who never takes. a risk is likely 


to be a loser by it. Merely because a certain course 


of action involves risk, is never, in itself, a reason 
for declining to follow that course. Paul knew that 
his going to Jerusalem involved risks, but that fact 
had no weight with him as a reason for his staying 
away from Jerusalem,—nor should it have had. ‘To 
know and to do one’s simple duty, regardless of 
real or seeming risks, is to follow the course of action 
that is freest from all risk. 


Oo 


Evil is of two-kinds : there are wrong 
Right Emphasis , ‘ ‘ 
things, and there are right things 

The merciful man is merciful to 
his beast, but he who loves his horse more than his 


child has committed sin. 


in wrong places. 


He that lingers longer 
over the tie of his cravat than at his devotions, and 
he that is more worried over the fit of his hat than 
of the fitness of the thought beneath the hat, wrong 
themselves by the wrong emphasis of their attention. 
It is a great pity for a young man to be more inter- 
ested in the race that he has to run with another 
man than in his walk with God. Let us put the 
right things in the right places, the supreme things 
Tt wac thic thanght that the 
Master emphasized when he said, ‘‘ He that loveth 


father or mother more than me is not worthy of me.’’ 


Sen thee sss promo plerac 


Preparation is needed for effective 
** off-hand ”’ 


Preparing for 
the Impromptu action. The man 
who can call into instant service whatever he has 
seen, heard, read, or done, that bears upon the mat- 
ter unexpectedly brought up for attention, is said to 
have great powers of impromptu, or extemporaneous, 
action. It is said of him that ‘‘ he always lands on 
his feet.’’ But he is able to do this because he has 
previously mastered and made his own everything in 
his life and experience that may be of service when 
And to do 
this is not a mere privilege, it is a duty. 
has a right to be totally unprepared for any circum- 
stances that may unexpectedly confront him. To-day 


the call for impromptu action comes. 
No man 


is the time to make ready for to-morrow’s unforeseen 
crisis. It has been well said that ‘‘the best im- 
promptu is the prompting of the best equipment.’’ 


oe 
According to the keenness of our 
vision and the sensitiveness of our 
hearts shall we see more or fewer of God’s mercies 
to us. 


Invisible Mercies 


In a night partially overcast a penetrating 
eye will discern a few stars. In a clear and spark- 
ling heaven how many constellations and burning 
stars catch the eye and hold the gaze by their bril- 
liant intensity ! But were we more sensitive to the 
myriad mercies of our God, even apparently empty 
spaces would be seen to be filled with crowding 
worlds of light. The trusting heart, and one thor- 
oughly grateful, finds blessing -in life when none 
appears to the dim vision of ingratitude and doubt. 
The inner eye of faith sees into the dark spaces’ of 
life, and they glow with shining constellations, —the 
mercies of our God to us, unnumbered as they are 
innumerable. We can say, then, with Coleridge, 


‘< All that I receive is blessing. 





Lifting Power of a It is better to believe that a man 
Good Opinion may be better than he seems, than 
What he 


really is we can never fully know ; what he seems to 


to suspect him of being worse than he is. 
be is not, in this life, what he fully is. At best, we 
do not see more than a fraction of any man. His 
ideals, his best yearnings, are in large part invisible 
to the world ; his resistance of temptations is carried 
on in strict privacy, and his noblest triumphs for- 
ever hold their own secret. And yet we play a large 
part in this submerged conduct of our neighbor. 
His God-ward aspirations and resistance power 
against evil are both strengthened by our believing 
him to be better than we see him ; his liability to 
fall is increased by our suspicion that he is weaker 
and worse than he really is. Suspecting a man helps 
to make him worthy of suspicion ; trusting him begets 
in him trustworthiness ; respecting him raises him 
toward true respectability. 


HOD 
The Worlds Beyond 


a WiuhO the decom of the actrologicte.thatthe 

planets of our own system, and in lesser degree 
the suns of other systems, which we call stars, were 
not without their influence upon the characters and 
fortunes of our race. This belief was strengthened 
by fortunate coincidences, which were noted and 
recalled, while thousands of Cases that might have 
disproved the superstition were overlooked or for- 
gotten. And, as Augustine of Hippo well pointed 
out, the notion that the planets in the ascendant at 
the birth of a child indicated its destiny was refuted 
by the difference of destiny of twin children born 
under the same planet. With equal force it might 
be objected that, at the birth-rate which exists for 
the whole race, not one, but many, children were 
born at the same minute with William Shakespeare, 
yet only one attains eminence of a unique kind, 

At the same time there is a natural instinct in our 
race to desire to find itself in some sort of fellowship 
with the other bodies of our system, and of the 
systems beyond it. As a German thinker expresses 
it, we are impatient of the conception of the solar 
system that likens it to a Pennsylvania penitentiary, 
whose painful silence is unbroken even by the step 
of aturnkey. We feel that there would be a terri- 
ble waste of creative force in a universe whose parts 
had no organic relation to each other. With much 
in our own planet still unexplored, we turn our 
longing eyes to our nearest neighbors, to see what 
we can discover about them. 

The evidences recently obtained by the study of 
the planet Mars, that its surface undergoes changes 
which seem to be the result of intelligent exertion, 
has carried the whole problem to a new stage of 
human interest, and has set the imagination at work 
to create in some fashion an idea of the Martian life. 
Several recent writers of fiction have laid hold of this 
new interest in our neighbors, perhaps the most 
striking being the account of an invasion of our 
world by a very ill-conditioned and unpleasant spe- 
cies of beings, who have as much intellectual superi- 


ority to ourselves as they have moral inferiority. By 



















































—.lesire to know. 
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their command of scientific resources they are able 
to oyercome all human resistance, but they use their 
power with a callousness which shuts them out of all 
sympathy. 

It is just possible that the author of this story had 
in mind to depict the final outcome of the culture 
which concerns itself with scientific facts, to the 
ignoring of such human sentiments as honesty, pity, 
and the like. 

To a believer in the Christian revelation the popu- 
lation of any of the planets by beings of such an 
unmoral type is incredible. It may be that the fair 
dreams that some have woven of worlds peopled by 
unfallen beings, who have never known what it was 
to offend their Maker by sin, are far from the reality. 
But, whether they are or not, we may feel sure that 
in no world has God left himself without witness, or 
consented that the creature’s apostasy shall be the 
law of life for any one, much less for the whole mass 
ofthem. Andi it is exactly this common relation to 
the God of all that is the initial point for the satisfying 
of that desire for fellowship with all which shows itself 
in the old astrology and in the new science and its fic- 
titious expansions. It is mostly in minds from which 
faith in the Creator, Orderer, and Sustainer of all, 
has ceased to give light and direction to thought, 
that one observes these irregular cravings of the 
astrologists, old and new, to ‘‘ move about in worlds 
not realized.’’ It is when we come to be assured 
that the whole universe has its center in His heaven, 
and derives from that unseen source of spiritual or- 
der and: peace the same unspeakable blessings as 
does the race of men, that the mind rests in its 
present ignorance of the worlds beyond, and feels 
assured that the larger knowledge which death may 
bring will disclose only new wonders of beauty and 
order in every part of the creation. 

Evidently man has been created to desire that 
larger knowledge, and at. the same time to submit to 
doing without it for the present. ‘The human eye 
testifies, by its wondrous powers of distant vision, 
that we are not meant to be destitute of interest in 
what lies beyond our earth, while, so long as we are 
the inhabitants of the natural body, we are bound to 
its surface by gravitation and other laws. An edu- 
cational purpose is manifest in thus bestowing on us 
an organ which testifies that we are not circum- 
scribed by that body in our desires and capacities, 
and yet are required to wait for our laying it aside 
before we can gratify in any large measure the de- 
sire to know the worlds beyond. Thus man’s immor- 
tality is written on his very frame, and he is bidden 
to hope for what is at once shown him and withheld 
from him. 

And this is an indication of a more. important 
craving in the human heart than any craving after 
acquaintance with planets and systems. Our moral 
life also has its limitations of knowledge, in direc- 
tions in which it is at the same time stirred up to 
As the Book of Job shows us, from 
the very dawn of thought the problems of physical 
and moral evil have perplexed the minds of all 
thoughtful men. Each generation has been obliged 
to rethink the whole matter for itself, and to indicate 
its possession or lack of faith in the solution which 
gave it the most satisfaction. But no generation 
has been able to solve the puzzle for those that came 
vafter it, because any such solution would have been 
a narrowing of the moral discipline of the race for 
coming ages. 

Nor have we any reason to suppose that mere 
dying will bring us to the solution. That also 
would be out of harmony with God’s methods in 
dealing with mankind. It is a great mistake to say 
with Tennyson that Death ‘ holds the keys of all the 
creeds.’’ Death is no god, that the touch of his 
wand should lift at once the fool and the blasphemer 
to a level beyond that reached by an Augustine, a 

Leighton, or a Maurice, in the life that now is. 


ae 
ie lege 


The ‘‘ outer darkness,’’ to which some condemn 
themselves, is not it up with any such light as this. 
It is from the insight that comes from sympathy with 
the divine will that the knowledge will come at last, 
and will ‘‘ vindicate the ways of God to men.”’ 

But the desire of that knowledge is forever with 
us, and stings us to seek a clew to the mystery in- 
volved in the coexistence of infinite power, wisdom, 
and love, with the existence of man’s sinfulmess and 
misery. ‘And all we shal? learn of it in that world 
beyond death will be the sequel and the gracious 
consequence of our loyalty to the truth we know 
now and here. 
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3 NOTES ONansSIER2 
This department has its purpose and its limitations. Its pur- 
pose is the giving and answering of such of the letters received 
by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to have, an inter- 
est to readers generally, and for which the space can conveniently 
be found. Its limitations are fixed by the requirements of other 
departments. There are times when ten letters which might 
have a place here are received, when only one can be printed. 
Letters are warmly welcomed, and’ they are cordially invited. 
Under no circumstances is an anonymous Jetter either answered 
or read by the Editor. The signature to every letter or postal 
card in an unfamiliar handwriting is first looked for. If that be 
lacking, the document is at once destroyed unread. 


aa. 


‘* Moody and Sankey '’ influence has 
been felt around the world before now, 
but it will be of interest to many to 
know of Mr. Sankey’s actual presence in the Holy Land 
to-day, and of his:continued activity in Christian service 
there. There has come to the Editor a brief postal-card 
message from the veteran singer and composer of ‘‘ Gos- 
pel Songs,’ 
of The Sunday School Times Lt ic written. fram ern 
salem, dated March 1,.and reads as follows : 


Gospel Songs in 
Jerusalem 


Am singing the Gospel Songs in Jerusalem. 
every evening. 


Large gatherings 
To-day I sang on Mount Calvary (Gordon's). 
IRA D. SANKEY. 

If by ‘«‘ Gordon’s'’ Mr. Sankey refers to the site of the 
crucifixion that General Charles George Gordon consid- 
ered the probable one (at the time of his visit in “Pales- 
tine in 1883), he means the apex of uncovered rock that 
marks the northern end of the eastern of the two hills 
on which Jerusalem is built. This is a rocky knoll 
resembling in form the human skull. 


tS 


There are some questions upon the 
exact answer to which little depends. 
It is often well to realize this, when 
one might otherwise be troubled over the apparent im- 
possibility of ascertaining the final solution of a problem. 
A Pennsylvania reader asks for light upon a matter of 
this sort : 


Leavening Pewer 
of Good and Evil 


Will you have the kindness to give some information in regard 
to the correct interpretation of Matthew 13 : 33? Some teachers 
are teaching that the church is the woman with the meal, who 
will so corrupt her food that there will be but little sound doctrine. 
As the leaven leavened all the meal, corruption will corrupt, and 
is already corrupting, the gospel, and what we are. to look for is a 
general apostasyfrom the true faith, Do you regard that as a 
correct interpretation ? 

The passage from Matthew is as follows: ‘* Another 
parable spake he unto them : The kingdom of heaven 
is like unto leaven, which a woman took, and hid in 
three measures of meal, till it was all leavened." It is 
true that some commentators interpret this parable to 
tefer to the growth of evil in the world. Others take the 
opposite view, and understand that the leaven stands for 
the good, which, planted in the depths of the individual 
spirit, gradually permeates the whole being. But for 
the practical application of the lesson to our own lives it 
makes no difference which view is taken of the sym- 
bolism. Itis much the same with good and with evil in 
their work of influence, as in their progress of growth, 
in the present life. The seed grows steadily, whether it 
be of wheat or of tares. Influence works pervasively, 
whether it be as the breath of the pestilence or as the 
fragrance of the perfumed oil. All of us feel the power 
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which he is glad to pass on to-the readers: 


of the leaven in the social mass of which we are a part. 
And all of us are leavening the mass in which we are 
hidden. Even as teachers planting the seed of truth in 
the minds of our scholars, we ourselves are as leaven in 
the class lump, influencing our scholars quite as much 
by what we are as by what we say. In the home, in the 
church, in the community, we are being personally 
leavened all the (ime by the prevailing social sentiment 
on points of moral and religious thought and practice. 
And so the influence of leaven in the lump represents 
the influence of good on the one hand, and of evil on 
the other, bringing to us thus a lesson of warning and a 
lesson of cheer. 
a 


It sometimes happens that the small 
boy who laughs in glee at the ‘‘ April 
Fool’’ placard pinned on the back of 
his unconscious friend, is himself quite unaware that he 
is Carrying a similar placard on his own back. Close 
scrutiny of one’s own back is always desirable before in- 
dulging in a hearty laugh over the amusing aspect of a 
neighbor's back. The principal of a school in the West 
has been amused by discovering two misspelled Latin 
words in The Sunday School Fimes. Here is a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the letter in which he tells the 
Editor of this fact : 


An Amused and 
Amusing Critic 


The handwriting here reproduced is, indeed, not very 
difficult to decipher as compared with some manuscripts 
that are sent to The Sunday School Times. But for the 
benefit of those who prefer Iegibility to illegibility, the 
letter has been interpreted,—by the aid of the proof- 
reader, the ‘intelligent compositor,’* and a botanical 
expert,—and it would seem to read as follows : 

DEAR SiR— 

It amuses one of your most appreciative subscribers to 
see that reliable peoples are sometimes victimized by the proof- 
reader, the ‘‘ intelligent compositor,"’ or by the somnoletice of the 
scientific editor: To see Lolium temulentum mangled into what 
is found on page 131, middle column, in the explanation of tares, 
in the text, is what amuses me.. I. sometimes write for the press, 
and know the unreliability of proof-readers. 

What proof-readers and compositors have to contend - 
with, in preparing for publication the manuscripts that 
are given them to decipher, no one but a proof-reader or 
a compositor can fully realize. If writers for the press 
would take more thought for the eyesight, the limited 
human ability, and the patience, of these long-suffering 
public benefactors, there would be fewer typographical 
errors, fewer shattered nerves, and fewer amused readers, 
than there are at present. Even in careful Canon Tris 
tram’s manuscript of the article referred to (« Oriental 
Wheat and Tares,"’ in The Sunday School Times of 
February 26), the technical terms that were subsequent!) 
misspelled in print were not legibly written, although 
they at first appeared to be so. Lolium temulentum 
is the correct botanical term for the ‘ tares *” described 
by Canon Tristram. But to have ascertained the correct 
Spelling of the two Latin words from the Western writer s 
letter was beyond the bounds of possibility. It is not 
difficult to believe that correspondent when he says, in 
substance, that his experience in writing for the press 
has not been entirely satisfactory to himself; but it is 
fair to ask whether that has been entirely due to “the 
unreliability of proof-réaders.”’ 
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* Easter Morning 


By the Rev. E. P. Crane 


E HAVE no souls, O bells ! 
‘Tis hard to understand how this can be, 
How such a soul-creating melody 
From steeples high that swells, 
Can have no other meaning, as for you, 
(And this in figure, ) but resentment due 
For senseless hammers’ blows 
That, 'midst the silefce that awaits the birth 
Of day unto the weary sons of earth, 
Broke in on your repose. 
So is it. Nay, I will not have it so! 
For this is Easter morning, and that glow 
Along the orient sky 
Hath so much meaning for our woful world, 
ks so like signaled clemency unfurled 
To catch some hopeless eye ; 
So much of-life it means, I can't but guess 
The omnipresent God of life would press 
Into his Easter choir 
Dumb Nature too ; on her, from the overflow 
That bursts from Joseph's cave, a soul bestow, 
And then that soul inspire ! 
A harmless guess ! 
But back from Fancy’s flight 
We come to sober thought. We'll sing the might 
That on that morn sufficed 
To undo the dreadful forfeiture of sin, 
Our deadliest death back unto life to win,— 
We'll sing our risen Christ! 
Ye cannot understand, poor soulless bells ! 
The tide of gratitude in me that swells 
At every vibrant breath. 
I'll lend you soul from mine! Each iron tongue 
Shall know what means the song that just it sung,— 
Believers know no death ! 


Hanover, Germany. 
CAB 
dL Stoateonmrean—Miovivuary int thie 
Celestial Empire 


By the Rev. James Johnston 


NE of the acute observations which Napoleon made 
during his monotonous exile at St. Helena was to 
the effect that, ‘‘when China is moved, it will change 
the face of the globe.’’ His keen eye, scanning the tide 
of affairs both in the East and West, doubtless saw 
measureless possibilities in China's strategical location, 
with its natural capacities embracing the best parts of 
Asia, its territories of varied, immense, and fertile pro- 
ductiveness, and a people of sturdy and independent 
character numbering one-fourth of the human race, 
What was then surmised has been accentuated in recent 
times. 

That ‘‘ China is moving"’ is undeniable, and, although 
rapid changes are inconsistent with the Chinese tempera- 
ment, there may be observed over wide areas hopeful 
prospects in relation to social, political, intellectual, and 
spiritual concerns. A few years are only as so many 
days in the life of a ration whose civilization has re- 
mained stationary for twenty centuries; yet, at the 
present hour, owing chiefly to China’s defeat and humili- 
ation by the Japanese, the signs of transformation are 
most striking. Should these be sustained, they must 
become the foundation of great results affecting the reli- 
gious equally with the economic future ‘of the Chinese 
empire. The ancient isolation of China from Western 
nations is disappearing, as evidenced by the educated 
classes showing increased friendliness to foreigners, and 
the desire of the Chinese officials to secure foreign posts. 
If progress in some quarters is slow, it is there ; and, 
when the new idea has once gained admission, it may 
possibly act with accumulative force, both on the philo- 
sophic-apathy of the mercantile and moneyed sections, 
and on the unreasoning conservatism of the masses. 

Towards this revolution of ideas there is one man now 
living who has done the grandest service in giving it 
impulse and direction. Of the Livingstone type rather 
than the conventional pattern, the Rev. Timothy Richard, 
a Baptist missionary, has turned aside from the evangel- 
istic work which occupies the majority of his brethren 
to influence the educated classes. Recognizing in the 
operations of the printing-press what Lamartine elo- 
quently says of Gutenberg’s art, that ‘‘ every letter of this 


-talphabet which left his fingers contained in it more 
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power than the armies of kings and the thunders of 
pontiffs."’ The missionary believes that by the press 
rather than the pulpit, the book in preference to speech, 
the empire may be converted. Mr. Richard is at the 
head of a great literary society in which Confucian offi- 
cials join Christians in spreading Western knowledge; 
and has had the distinction of assisting in the creation 
of a ‘‘ forward'’ Chinese party. Naturally, the leading 
missionary societies represented in China are surprised 
at the different attitude shown by the governing and lit- 
erary classes regarding their work since the war. To 
effect the removal of the greatest barrier to the progress 
of Christianity,—namely, the contemptuous quality of 
the Chinese mind,—Timothy Richard has been a fore- 
most pioneer during the last thirty years, and hence- 
forward he will rank with Morrison, Parker, Lockhart, 
Wells Williams, Mackenzie, Griffith John, and their 
fellow-laborers, who have brought China's millions 
nearer the scepter of the King. 

This eminent witness for Christ, like many other de- 
voted servants of the cross, is a native of the Welsh 
principality, and was born in the year 1845 in the small 
village of Ffaldybrenin, northwest Carmarthenshire. At 
the age of thirteen he publicly confessed his Lord by 
baptism in the open river, a spectacle not uncommon 
among the hills of Wales, and identified himself with 
the church of Salem Caio. After spending a few years 
on his father's farm, he took charge, in his eighteenth 
year, of an endowed school at Cynwil Elveb, near Car- 
marthen, and two years later entered Haverfordwest 
College. The heart of the youth, which had been 
stirred with missionary throbbings, was strengthened in 
his student days by Mr. Rouse of India, and the 
esteemed president, the late Dr. Davies. Eventually, 
in 1869, at the age of twenty-four, Mr. Richard's offer 
of service was accepted by the Baptist Missionary 
Society, and in the same year he embarked for China. 
Valuable counsels were addressed to him by the secre- 
taries of that time, Drs. Underhill and Trestrail, one of 


which. prophetic in vision, ‘‘ strive to get hold of the 
teachers, for, if they were converted, there was hope 


that the nation would turn to God,’’ was cherished by 
the missionary, who made it his life text, and has em- 
bodied it in noble achievement. 

Arriving at Chefoo, a treaty port in Shantung, the 
mission headquarters, Mr. Richard was beset with diffi- 
culties. - Some of the missionaries had been driven 
home through sickness, and others had left the society. 
Four months after his settlement, the ominous Tientsin 
massacre occurred, which was followed by the death of 
his colleague, leaving the young missionary quite alone. 
A study of eighteen months gave him the mastery of 
Chinese, and then, in the company of a Bible agent, he 
traveled through Manchuria, where he was in perils oft. 
Once they were set upon by armed robbers, and, on an- 
other occasion, mistaken for robbers themselves in 
European disguise, suffered attack. Ere returning, 
these messengers of light had distributed pamphlets and 
books by thousands. Mr. Richard discerned the advan- 
tage of a central city over a treaty port for mission 
operations, and consequently, in 1874, settled at Tsing- 
Chu-Fu, a provincial town of thirty thousand inhabit- 
ants, the only foreign resident, and there began a course 
of apostolic training and equipment. Believing in the 
wider influence of a missionary acquainted with the 
classical lore of China, he entered upon its acquirement. 
To use his own words, he also ‘‘ reread church history 
for the sake of finding out the methods holy men of old 
adopted, whom God had called to convert the Western 
nations to Christianity.’’ No less prudently, he familiar- 
ized himself with the tenets held by the sects whose 
devotees were his friends and neighbors. There he 
appears in the many interviews with native leaders to have 
displayed unfailing tact and good sense, and a spirit of 
brotherhood, which gained the Master and himself the 
respect of adversaries: 

His season of preparation was suddenly broken in 
upon by the clamant voice arising out of the desolating 
famine which, from 1876 to 1879, swept over north 
China, when something like twenty millions perished. 
Together with Messrs. Turner, Jones, and other mis- 
sionaries, Mr. Richard toiled unremittingly in organizing 
relief, and in the distribution of two-thirds of a sum of 
fifty thousand pounds, which passed through the hands 
of the missionaries. ‘The manner in which Mr. Richard 
spent himself is ‘‘ forever on record in the annals of 
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missionary philanthropy."' An eloquent tribute was 
sent by the British consul to Lord Salisbury in recogni- 
tion of Li Timotai (Mr. Richard's Chinese name). 
During this period he won the regard of all classes of 
natives, the confidence of the governor and officials, and 
had the en/frée into their houses, where he frequently 
delivered lectures on science, and likewise offered his 
sciéntific apparatus and books for their inspection. 

Making his next residence in the populous city of 
Tai-Yuen-Fu, the capital of Shansi province, he deter- 
mined to bring the doctrines of Christianity directly be- 
fore the officials and scholars. For this he strenuously 
toiled in literary channels, and secured the respectful 
hearing of the chief rulers, who invited him to lecture in 
their presence. In this busy center he and his brother 
missionaries widely circulated Christian literature among 
the thousands of students gathered to compete for de- 
grees at the great examinations. Perchance some might 
be inclined to drink at the streams of the water of life. 
Such was the power exerted by Mr. Richard, through his 
various lectures, that the Chinese government generously 
offered donations for the erection of buiidings and the 
equipment of a teaching-staff on lines recommended by 
the indefatigable missionary. Encouraged by this pro- 
posal, Mr. Richard returned to England in 1885 to ob- 
tain help, if possible, for the building of colleges, etc., 
in all the provincial capitals of China, To the deep 
sorrow, however, of this master-builder, the missionary 
societies declined assistance, and he went back to China 
‘¢with his scheme and without his colleges.’’ Such a 
man could not be defeated. Was not ‘‘ impossible,"’ to 
quote Carlyle, ‘‘a blockhead of a word"’? And, ‘if 
in this world,’’ as has been said, ‘‘a man must either be 
anvil’ or hammer,’’ Mr. Richard preferred being the 
latter. 

Indirectly Mr. Richard was approaching his elected 
mark. Wielding a gifted pen, and contributing to the 
Chinese Recorder a soul-moving article, ‘‘ How One 
Man May Preach to a Million,’’ which was noticed by 
Dr. Murdoch, the secretary of the Christian Literature 


Society of India, it was at once perceived that a fit suc- 
cessor to the late Dr. Williamson naa~peen™ round’ 


China. Urged to accept the post of secretary to the 
Society for the Diffusion of Christian and General 
Knowledge among the Chinese, Mr. Richard. received 
the hearty consent of the Baptist Missionary Society, 
and in that position, since 1891, this glorious worker for 
God has fulfilled a far-reaching mission in ministering 
to the moral, economical, intellectual, and religious 
needs of the Chinese race. Of the many publications 
which, in the capacity of author, translator, and editor, 
he has issued, the columns of the catalog of the Chris- 
tian Literature Society attest the immense industry of a 
man who deems 





** Life all too earnest, and its time too short 
For dreamy ease and Fancy’'s graceful sport."’ 

His most important translation, Mackenzie's ‘‘ History 
of Christian Civilization in the Nineteenth Century,’’ 
consisting of eight volumes, and of which a native mer- 
chant bought one hundred copies for private distribu- 
tion, has been extensively read by large numbers of 
young educated Chinamen and the highest officials in 
the land, whose eyes have been opened to the teachings 
of the West and their divine origin. 

On the principle of the mountains supplying the val- 
leys, Mr. Richard maintains that China's salvation 
will be effected through its educated and ruling classes. 
Many volumes could be filled with the records of inter- 
views with viceroys, the members of the Tsung li Yamen 
(Foreign Office), and the Hanlins,—picked men of the 
educated class,—upon imperial questions, while his 
visits on friendly terms to all the officials in Peking—a 
privilege not accorded to the foreign ambassadors—indi- 
cates the prestige of this wonderful man. He is even 
cordially received by the emperor's tutor, and ~some 
day may have an audience with the emperor himself. 
Strange to relate, the missionaries of Christ are the chief 
advisers of the influential officers of state, in preference 
to foreign diplomatists and merchants, respecting China's 
readjustment and development according to Western 
methods. ‘*China,"’' says Timothy Richard, ‘is ripe 
for Christianity, and, if it can be proved China will bene- 
fit materially by adopting it, the statesmen are ready to 
do so, as they adopted Booddhism for the same reason."’ 
Mr. Richard thinks that some of them can see it already. 
The Chinese government,.which has usually been be- 
hind the people, is stepping out in advance, and doubt- 























less will be seconded by the masses. To-day the 
government of Peking is issuing proclamations for the 
erection of colleges in every province for the instruction 
of Western teaching ; and, on the other hand, the prin- 
cipal families in various provinces are desirous of white 
teachers, in order that their children may be taught ac- 
cording to the ideas and intelligence of the West. 

To promote the remolding of the new China, Mr. 
Richard is employing the most efficient means. Sup- 
plementary to flooding educated China with ethical and 
religious instruction, his greater plan is the establish- 
ment of Western libraries at each of the twenty pro- 
vincial capitals where students assemble, the future 
governors of the empire, and also including lecture 
halls, laboratories, and museums, adapted to China's 
requirements. To advance this grand enterprise, Mr. 
Richard has recently been in Europe, and, previous to 
his re-embarkation for China a few months ago, had the 
joy of a promise of five thousand pounds from a gentle- 
man interested in the progress of China. Mr. Richard 
confidently appeals to Great Britain and the United 
States to aid him with help at the present impression- 
able time in China's history, when the 
receive the light of Western civilization. 

That the missionary is a statesman is fully demon- 
strated. ‘His ideas,'’ says a friend, ‘‘ are no mere 
temporizing or staving over a difficulty, but wide and 
comprehensive schemes, which may alter the destinies 
of millions of people.'’ In his estimates of the Chinese 
he is guided by an unrivaled knowledge of their mind, 
believes in their high qualities, shares their aspirations, 
and anticipates the near triumphs of the gospel in their 
land, supported by the church of Christ. ‘‘ The welfare 
of China burdens his heart,'’ and, in the spirit of the 
greatest, is willing to ‘‘ drag the heavy artillery along the 
dusty roads of life.'' With a charming simplicity and 
beautiful modesty he unites a prophet-like trust in 
prayer. 


East is ready to 


Knowing the secret of prayer unceasing, he 
can say: ‘‘We must keep waiting upon God. Light, 
guidance, will come ; let us ever be looking up.'' He 
has long ago learned the inner meaning of Milton's 
immortal tincs ; 
t All is, if 1 have grace to use it so, 
As ever in my great laskmaster's'eye." 

In the distinguished service which Mr, Richard has 
rendered for the redemption of China he has_ been sig- 
nally aided by Mrs. Richard, an Edinburgh lady, one 
of three Marys sent out to China by the United Presby- 
terian Mission Board in 1876, to whom the missionary 
was married four years later. With equal consecration 
to clothe your age with angel-like perfection,’’ Mrs. 
Richard has actively led in the movements for uplifting 
the women and children of China, and the ushering in 
of the prophet's morn: ‘Arise, shine ; for thy light is 
come, and the glory of the Lord is risen upon thee."’ 

Darwen, Lancashire, England. 
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Sensitiveness or Selfishness? 
By the Rev. George H. Hubbard 


ENSITIVENESS isa Christian grace. 
is an unchristian vice. 


Sensitiveness 
The sensitive person is a 
blessing to society. The sensitive person is a nuisance 
in any community. The sensitive spirit should be 
assiduously cultivated by all. The sensitive spirit is by 
all means to be striven against and conquered. 

It all depends upon what you mean by sensitiveness. 
There is a true sensitiveness which implies great delicacy 
of feeling and perception. And there is a false sensi- 
tiveness that should be spelled se/fishuess. What a pity 
that one name should be applied to two qualities so 
nearly opposite. 

There is the ‘‘ sensitive plant.'" How it shrinks from 
every rude touch! Just brush its leaves carelessly with 
your hand, and straightway they fold themselves close 
twgether and droop downwards, a touching picture of 
+ burt feelings. 

Society abounds in sensitive plants. They grow luxu- 
riantly in thechurch. Everywhere we may find them. They 
ere always on the lookout for slights and criticisms 
They think a great deal about their rights and dignities. 
They may be good workers, but they must be appre- 
ciated. Their feelings are very tender, and they wear 
them where they will be exposed to the most violent 
shocks. A suspicion of neglect, a word of opposition or 
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criticism, and they are offended. They stop work at 
once, and will not do anything more till they have been 
duly flattered and cajoled. And even then they often 
assume the air of martyrs. 

But are they as careful of the feelings of others as they 
expect others to be of their feelings? Very rarely. As 
a rule, your sensitive soul is quite careless of the rights 
and feelings of others. When you hear one say, ‘I 
am exceedingly sensitive,’’ you are safe to conclude that 
he is exceedingly selfish. 

True sensitiveness, on the other hand, is that delicacy 
of spirit and quickness of perception that makes us very 
tender in our treatment of others. It does not make us 
more ready to take offense, but it saves us from giving 
offense. -It makes us considerate of the weaknesses and 
prejudices and foibles of our neighbors. It restrains 
us from trespassing on their rights and prerogatives. 

Two men were partners in a country store, both of 
whom liked a joke, but one was universally popular, 
while the other was-equally unpopular. One day the 
latter said to the former, ‘‘ Why is it that you can joke 
with people as much as you like, and they never seem 
to mind it; but, if I joke them, they always get an- 
gry’?’’ ‘That is plain enough,’’ replied the other. 
‘*I always joke people about something that they care 
nothing about ; but when you joke a man, you select 
the sorest spot you can find, and then hit him as hard as 
you can right there.’’ The first man was sensitive in 
the proper sense, the second was not. 

Jesus Christ was the most truly sensitive of men, yet 
he never took offense. His own feelings were entirely 
consecrated to his work. He never ‘‘ stood on his dig- 
nity ;'' he never claimed his rights ; he never fretted 
because he was not appreciated. But how tenderly he 
treated the feclings and rights of others ; how patient 
with Samaritan prejudice ; how gentle towards Galilean 
ignorance and stupidity ; how careful at all times to 
treat even bigotry and superstition in such a manner 
that the smallest bud of faith should not be blighted. 

Of such sensitiveness the world can never have 


enough. To quickly perceive that we are hurting an- 
other s feelings, or that we are touching an unwelcome 


topic ; to avoid all words or actions that might make 
others unhappy ; to have the faculty of soothing ruffled 
spirits and relieving the friction and jarring of life,—this 
is a great gift. It is a most Christly grace. But he who 
possesses it will never be heard saying, ‘‘ I am exceed- 
ingly sensitive."’ 

Enfield, Mass. 
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Six Years’ Work of a Week-Day 
Bible Class 


By the Rev. William C. Covert 


O THRUST another organization into the average 
modern church is an undertaking of most ques- 
tionable wisdom. Nothing but the most urgent neces- 
sity can justify it, and the promoter must carefully 
consider the situation before pronouncing that necessity 
urgent. The greater need at present is that we drive 
with more skill and power the machinery we have, rather 
than add further complications. 

That an increased interest in Bible study is a neces- 
sity of real urgency in the average church no one doubts. 
The sermon does little towards setting people into habits 
of Bible study. The Sunday-school thus far reaches but 
a small portion of those that should be interested, and 
induces, in most cases, but a superficial study, while 
others of our regularly organized methods for Bible study 
at best reach but a few more. 

It would seem that, at this point in the life of the 
average church, a necessity of such urgency exists that 
a pastor or superintendent is amply justified in thrusting 
a new organization into the already multiplex body. 

In the extremity of this need, the tests of efficiency 
must, of course, be all the more severe. 

Six years ago there was formed a special class for 
Bible study in a church of a Western city. It was inau- 
gurated with much hesitancy, owing to the crowded 
conditions of the social and religious life of the church 
community. Only the widespread neglect of the Word 
could have been counted a justifying exigency for the 
new organization. But the class seemed to make itself 
a place in the life of the people so quickly, and its work 
to bear such prompt results, that during the succeeding 
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. years it has kept its place as one of the institutions of 


the community. The class was composed of adults not 
generally identified with the Sunday-school, and met 
on a week-day evening. Since its organization, its 
membership has ranged from sixty to a hundred and 
twenty-five, and its study has been attended with an in- 
terest akin to enthusiasm, and with definite and encour- 
aging results. 

The general plan of the class has been to follow a 
carefully outlined course of study, prepared and pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the leader, who is the pastor 
of the church. In this way one year was devoted to 
the life of Christ, another to the Epistles of Paul, an- 
other to the Psalms, and this year, with a cumulative 
interest, the class is studying the Sermon on the Mount. 

Some of the features that may partly explain the long- 
continued interest of the class in its work are submitted. 
In the first place, there is a most careful selection and 
discriminating assignment of topics to the class-mem bers 
for their study and discussion in short papers. Between 
sixty and seventy of these papers are presented during 
each season. A clergyman,or college professor, or spe- 
cial student, is oceasionally on the program to deal with 
some of the more abstract and critical questions. It has 
been the plan of the class not to avoid questions of cur- 
rent thought and discussion in theology and criticism, 
but to give to them the frankest consideration ; and in 
every instance most satisfying conclusions have followed. 
Questions of the general character of those involved in 
the term ‘‘ introduction’’ have been largely dealt with. 
Books bearing upon the various fields of study have been 
reviewed, and collateral reading is suggested from se- 
lected bibliography generally printed in the program. 
A word-study, according to Cremer, has been carried on 
by the leader, when the studies have fallen in the New 
Testament. Discussion of live topics is encouraged, and 
spirited debates sometimes follow. ‘ 

The program has always had due regard for propor- 
tion in the matter of practical and devotional study of 
the Scriptures, and the appeal to life and conduct has 


been strong and direct. The social life of the class 
not been orgotten, and, in various Ways, Nas Deen reac 


to add interest and profit to the work of the class. 

These are the general lines along which this Bible 
class has moved during a period of six interesting years 
of study. 

Among the more noticeable results are: (1) a large 
portion of the Bible has been covered by systematic 
study, securing to the people an intelligent grasp of the 
main features of Bible knowledge ; (2) a stimulus to a 
systematic and scholarly study of the Bible throughout 
the whole church ; (3) a very noticeable deepening of 
the spiritual life of once indifferent individuals of the 
class and of the church at large has followed ; and (4) a 
genuine enthusiasm for this mode of Bible study in a 
very busy and highly organized community. 

The end has abundantly justified the means, and the 
class has pronounced itself a necessary institution. 

Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 


Somebody 
By Eliza P. Sutphen 


| NEVER can find anything on Monday mornings ; 
somebody is always carrying off my things and 
making me hunt for them ! ° 
Ralph Longstreth'’s voice did not sound very pleasant. 
At that moment he was partly under the library sofa 
reaching for some object. 
‘‘How did my cap get under here ?"’ he grunted. 


‘Somebody must have taken it from the hat-stand. 
sure I left it there." 


I'm 


‘‘T saw you throw your cap at the kitten on Saturday 
afternoon,’ said his mother. «It went under the sofa, 
and has been lying there ever since.”’ 

‘Oh, yes! that's so, I did. I thought I hung it up. 
But—where is my composition ?'’ 

‘In your desk, I should suppose,"’ answered Mrs. 
Longstreth, and Ralph darted upstairs, rustling papers, 
and hastily opening and shutting drawers. 
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«It isn’t here, mother,"’ 
«Qh, dear, I shall be late! 
composition ?"’ 

‘On the mantel in the library,’' replied his sister 
coming into his room. ‘‘O Ralph, what a looking 
desk !"’ 

««Well, I can’t help it,’’ apologized Ralph, «I've 
been hunting -for my composition. I'm sure I left it 
here, but somebody has carried it downstairs. That's 
always the way with my things! Good-by, it's late !"’ 
and away went the boy downstairs into the library for 
his composition, and then out and down the street as 
fast as his stout legs could carry him: 

««What a flurry there is every morning before that boy 
gets off to school !’’ exclaimed Edith as her mother 
came up the stairs. ‘‘He never knows where his be- 
longings are, although sure that everything was put in 


he called in a moment. 
Edith, have you seen my 


‘its proper place the night before, but somebody has 


moved it or carried it off.’’ 

‘ Ralph is certainly growing careless,'’ said his mother 
gravely. ‘* He does not know how strong this habit is, 
nor how much trouble it makes. We must find some 
way of helping him to see his fault, and correct it."’ 

At the dinner-table that evening, Ralph suddenly ex- 
claimed, ‘‘I was almost late for school to-day, father.’’ 

‘*How did that happen, my boy ?’’ asked Mr. Long- 
streth. 

‘‘Why, somebody carried off my composition, and I 
had a great hunt for it. I just got to school as the bell 
was ringing.’’ 

‘*That has happened before, I fear,’ remarked his 

father, ‘‘ Did you ever hear, my son, of the proverb— 
and it is agood one—‘A place for everything, and every- 
thing in its place’ ?’’ 
' «Oh, yes! father—it isn’t that you know. I have 
places enough for my things, and I generally put them 
there, at least I mean to ; but even when I do, somebody 
takes them away or moves them, and then I have a fear- 
ful time finding them, and, very often have to get mother 
and Edith to help too.’’ 

“e ‘ Somebadx’ is.certainls 2. wary, milechin--nss- ond 
troublesome person,’’ said. Mrs. Longstreth gravely, 
‘«‘ Every day I hear of his wrorg-doings. He does more 
harm, and makes more trouble, than all the family put 


together. I should like to have a plain talk with him 
about his actions.’’ 

‘Who is it who does these queer things,’’ chimed jin 
Ralph. ‘*Who is ‘Somebody’ ?’’ 

‘That is the question,’’ added his father. ‘* Who is 


‘Somebody,’ and where is he? Suppose we make 
a search this week, and see if we can't find him.”’ 

‘Edith might get a snap-shot at him with her camera,"’ 
laughed Ralph. 

‘I'll play detective willingly,’’ answered his sister. 
‘‘ To-morrow I'll begin making a list of his wrongdoings, 
and try to find his hiding-place.”’ 

‘«It is quite time that this mysterious person was dis- 
covered,’’ concluded Mrs. Longstreth. ‘‘ The family will 
be very glad, Edith, if you succeed in capturing him."’ 

For a day or two, Ralph was much interested in the 
search for ‘‘ Somebody ;"’ but this queer person seemed to 
be on his guard, for not a prank did he play, and each 
time that an article was lost and Ralph was sure that 
‘‘Somebody’’ had made off with it, it was found again, 
much to the little boy’s disappointment. 

About the middle of the week, however, Ralph forgot 
all about the search. In fact, he forgot almost every- 
thing except the new ball team to which he belonged. 
Every afternoon, when school was over, Ralph would 
hurry home with his books, and then rush off to the 
ball ground. He talked ball, and thought ball, and had 
hard work to remember even to feed the chickens and 
water the flowers. 

It was just about this time that ‘‘Somebody’’ began 
his mischief again, and he seemed trying to make up 
for lost time. He took, too, a particular delight in med- 
dling with Ralph’s belongings, —shoe-strings were found 
in a knot when Ralph was particularly anxious to dress 
quickly, his studs would disappear, and be found under 
the bureau, his gloves rarely were together, and, if they 
were, ‘*Somebody’’ had turned them inside out. 

Edith’s list was growing long and serious. She said 
nothing to Ralph but had several talks with her mother, 
and one morging Ralph thought he heard the click of 
her camera as he was searching in his desk for a key 
that «*Somebody "’ had taken, but the next moment he 


had forgotten it. 
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«« Better put your desk in order,’’ she called to him as 
he came in from school that day. 

«In order? I did fix it up just yesterday, —wasn't it ? 
My !"’ entering his room, ‘it looks as if a hurricane had 
struck it! And where is my fountain pen? ‘Some- 
body’ has carried that off just when I need it most. I 
must have one to use right away. Perhaps Edith will 
lend me hers this once. Edith!'’ But Edith had dis- 
appeared. - 

Ralph got his sister's pen, went back and did the 
writing, and then started toward his sister's room again, 
when he heard Jack Rodney's whistle, and slipping the 
pen, without another thought, into his inside ,pocket, 
ran downstairs and out of the house. 

‘‘I cannot find my fountain-pen, mother,'’ exclaimed 
Edith, some hours later. ‘‘ Ralph says he borrowed it 
for a few moments, but put it back again. ‘Somebody’ 
must have moved it, for it was there early in the after- 
noon."’ 

‘« Put it down on ‘Somebody's’ black list, and search 
for it,’’ said Mrs. Longstreth gravely. ‘‘ You have found 
out several things this week, perhaps you can trace this 
too. I wonder if Ralph is careful to close the gate of 
the chicken yard. Every day or two, one of the chick- 
ens is found out in the garden, but Ralph is always sure 
that he has fastened the gate."’ 

‘*I suppose it is ‘Somebody’ who opens the gate,"’ 
said Edith, laughing, ‘‘ but I'll watch there too.’’ 

The next day there was a great commotion in the 
Longstreth’s yard, for ‘‘Somebody'’ had opened the 
chicken-yard gate, and all the fowls had wandered out, 
scratching in the flower-beds and vegetable garden until 
they were discovered and with difficulty driven back. 

‘Some one has been very careless,'’ said Mr. Long- 
streth as he shut the gate on the last chicken. ‘‘ It must 
never occur again."’ 

‘Perhaps somebody went in for eggs and forgot 
the gate,’’ exclaimed Ralph, panting from his chase after 
a lively rooster. ‘* Why, Edith,’’ he added, suddenly 
remembering, ‘‘I thought you promised to track old 


tSamehads' ta hie dan ’ 


‘*‘] have done so,’’ 


replied Edith, ‘‘and have a 
photograph of him in it, beside one taken this morning, 
when I got a good snap at him.’’ 

«What was he doing ?’’ cried Ralph excitedly. 

‘« Wait until to-morrow evening, when my photographs 
are ready, and I'll tell you all about my discoveries,’’ 
answered Edith mysteriously. 

After dinner the next evening, the family gathered in 
the library, Edith with a note-book and two photographs 
in her hand. ‘‘I have a very long list against ‘Some- 
body’ ’’ she began, ‘‘ but you will need to hear only a 
few of his doings when | telf you what I know about 
them. 

‘« First : ‘Somebody’ lost father’s pet penknife."’ 

‘‘That’'sso!’’ interrupted Ralph eagerly, but Edith 
read on :— 

‘« This knife was discovered under a pile of papers in 
Ralph's desk.’’ 

‘How did it get there?’’ cried Ralph, but Edith 
shook her head. 

‘«Second : ‘Somebody’ left mother’s scissors lying 
out on the grass until they were too rusted for use,—but 
beside them was found a strap belonging to my brother."’ 

‘Oh, yes! I remember now,’’ said Ralph, his face 
growing red. ‘‘I used them to make a hole in’’— 
But Edith motioned for silence. 

‘« Third : ‘Somebody’ used the ink-well in mother’s 
room, leaving the well uncovered, the pen unwiped, and 
ink-spots on the desk, which were with difficulty removed. 
It was the day upon which our schoolboy wrote his com- 
position. 

‘‘Fourth : ‘Somebody’ set a glue-pot on the dining- 
room tablecloth, making an ugly mark upon it. The 
glue was used by a certain person in attempting to mend 
a plate broken by ‘Somebody.’ ’’ 

‘« I broke the plate,’’ muttered Ralph, slipping down 
in his chair with a flushed face, ‘‘but I haven't done 
everything !"’ 

‘‘ Fifth :'' read Edith, ‘‘‘Somebody’ borrowed my 
fountain-pen without returning it. 
been found’’ — 

‘* Where ?"’ interrupted Ralph anxiously. 
§ «In one of your many pockets,’’ 
with a smile. 

The room had grown so still that the ticking of the 
clock seemed unusually loud, as she continued ; 


Fortunately it has 


replied his sister 
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‘*Sixth : ‘Somebody’ upset Ralph's desk after he 
had just put it in order, turned everything upside-down, 
and rolled his fountain-pen off into the waste-basket, 
where it was found as it was about to be thrown into the 
furnace, with the waste papers. 
which shows him in the very act."’ 

When it was handed to Ralph, he made a queer sound, 
and then stared at it silently. There was his room, and 
his desk, and sure enough, there was ‘Somebody’ in the 
act of tumbling papers in every direction. Who was it? 
The next moment Ralph had thrown the picture angrily 
on the table, while Edith hurried on : 

‘‘Seventh, and last: ‘Somebody’ opened the gate 
of the chickenyard, letting the chickens out. They 
scratched up flowers and vegetables, and the whole 
fainily had to work hard for some time, before they 
could all be driven back. Here is a picture of him,"’ 

Ralph watched almost fearfully as mother and father 
looked at the second photograph, and then passed it 
silently to him. He gave a great start when he saw it, 
for he could scarcely believe his eyes. There was the 
chicken yard, and there he was running off toward the 
street, with the gate swinging open behind him. 

‘I never did’’— he began angrily, but Edith gently 
interrupted him. 

‘« Jack called you to come and see his new football, 
you remember,’’ she explained. ‘‘I came around the 
house at that moment, and got the picture, but, suppos- 
ing you were coming right back, did not shut the gate." 

Ralph made no answer, there was nothing he could 
say. He was astonished, ashamed, sorry. He could 
not bear:‘the sad expression on mother’s face, father’s 
grave look, and Edith’s pitying smile. He jumped up 
quickly and rushed upstairs, locking himself in his room. , 
No one disturbed him—the boy was always allowed to 
fight out such battles for himself. He thought long and 
hard, and his thinking did him good. 

At last slow steps were heard upon the stairs, and 
Ralph stéle into the library, coming up behind his 
mother’s chair, and putting his hands softly over her eyes, 


‘« Who js it?’ she asked, gently pitting the hand 
although she ses ay — i aes 


There was a pause; then Ralph stooped down, and, 
looking into his mother's face, answered with a queer 
catch in his voice, ‘‘ ‘Somebody.’ "’ 


Bloomfield, N. RA 


I have a photograph 





The Ideal Teachers’- Meeting 


By Professor Henry E. Dosker 


HE question as to the best method of conducting a 

teachers’ -meeting is as old as that institution itself, 

It is periodically reiterated_in every Sunday-school and 

in every Sunday-school convention,—a clear proof that 

the ideal has not yet been attained, and that we are still 

striving after it. A few thoughts in regard to this vital 
part of our work may therefore be in order. 

Mindful of the old saying, ‘‘He teaches well who 
well defines,’’ we may first ask, What is a teachers’ - 
meeting? A simple question, but one whose answer is 
of vital importance. Here as elsewhere ‘‘ not all are 
cooks who carry long knives."’ Many a_ teachers’ - 
meeting is a travesty on the name. In a true teachers’ - 
meeting the teachers meet for a definite purpose. This 
purpose is not, and may never be, the study of the les- 
son, but must ever be the comparison of the results of 
such study. 

The teachers’-meeting must be a lens in which the 
rays of light are gathered and focused into one single 
beam of intense brightness and power. The teachers’ - 
meeting is necessary because the Sunday-school stands 
for organized effort, and because it lives from a prin- 
Interdenominational, it 
is none the less denominational, though never sectarian, 
The school may never attempt to do its work atomisti- 
cally ; all its efforts must bear the stamp of unity, and 
the possibility of this unity lies in the teachers’ -meeting. 
A self-sufficient teacher, who needs no other light but 
his own, is rarely a success in the class. 

The ideal of the teachers’-meeting is therefore the 


ciple and with a definite aim. 
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wnifieation of that which is multiform, the conversion of 
the unlike into the like, the broadening of the teachers’ 
horizon, the quickening of new ideas, and the cultiva- 
tion of a common enthusiasm. 

When the question is farther asked, how such a meet- 
ing had best be conducted, that question presupposes 
that it must be conducted, that it does not conduct 
itself, that its success requires leadership. 

There is a sharp distinction between a normal Bible 
class and a teachers'-meeting: ‘The first is to be taught, 
the second is to be led. Without competent leadership 
this meeting is a caricature. 

It is no debating-club, no convenience for hebby- 
riding, but an hour of earnest and devoted preparation 
for the work of teaching immortal souls. Whoever 
ceases to learn can never successfully teach. Hence the 
need of this meeting. And competent leadership is re- 
quired to give tone and direction to its work. It seems, 
therefore, preferable that the leadership of this meeting 
should be a permanent rather than a shifting office. 

As to the question who this leader is to be, the answer 
is, simply, the one who is best adapted for it. All things 
being equal, the pastor of the church is likely to be the 
most competent man in the field ; yet not necessarily 
so, for not every good preacher is a good teacher. If he 
fails in this respect, the pastor should have grace enough 
willingly to make place for a better man. 

The leader should be apt, tactful, enthusiastic, sym- 
pathetic, a man of some pedagogic ability. Himself 
thoroughly prepared, he must draw out what is best and 
most original in the preparatory work of the others. 

On this whole matter we cannot sufficiently recom- 
mend to every leader and teacher the careful perusal of 
Dr. Trumbull’s ‘‘ Yale Lectures on the Sunday-School,"’ 

‘and his little monograph on ‘ Teachers’ - Meetings,’’ 
which should be in every teacher's hands. The best 
—in fact, the only efficient—method is the Socratic 
method. The leader who harangues the meeting, and 
thus monopolizes its time, is judged by the application 
of his method to class work. Such a teacher is doomed 


to failure, and so is the leader. This method necessarily 
~curnivates Dad Navits, im me teachers, OF slovenly prepa- 


ration, and it substitutes the uniform for the multiform. 
It is supremely egotistic, and denies the many points 
of view from which the lesson may be considered. It 
endangers the success of the school by the possibility of 
creating poor copies of a bad example. 

‘he teaching method may therefore be said to be the 
in. the The 
leader's work is not so much the communication of ideas 
as the generation of thought. Its ideal lies in the Ger- 
man aufsiehen, and in the Latin educare. It aims to 
draw one out of one's self and upward to a higher level. 
It stands for grewth. 


only one allowable teachers’ -meeting. 


To such an ideal teachers'-meeting each teacher 
brings his own store of information, and it is the leader's 
task, by tactful questions, and apt, suggestive answers, 
to combine, and to enlarge, and to quicken, and to 
unify this varigated information, till, by the prismatic 
action of the hour of preparation, the acquirements of 
individuals become the possession of all alike, melting 
into the one white ray of truth. 

This method is infinitely harder, and requires in- 
finitely more, than that of preaching to the teachers, but 
its results will be stimulating and abidingly helpful It 
does not extinguish, but it accentuates, the individuality 
of the various teachers, and will spur them on to the 
best efforts of which they are capable, and its fruits 
will be noticeable in the work of the school. 

No school should be without a teachers’ -meeting, and 
no teachers’-meeting should be without a correct appre- 
hension of its task and its ideal. 


Holland, Mich. 
Yo 


What cannot be done in one way may 
be accomplished sometimes in an- 
other. It is not always easy to get 
men into the regular Sunday-school. A ** Men's Bible- 
Study Club" is in successful operation in the seventh 
ward of New York City, under the auspices of the 
Church of Sea and Land. The men are artisans, labor- 
ers, and ‘longshoremen, of all nationalities. Meetings 
are held on Monday evenings. First there is «: an hour 
of earnest, systematic Bible-study,’’ then a «social 
hour,’’ in which the exercises are conducted by the men 


** Men's Bible-Study 
Club" 


/ 
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themselves, with music, singing, recitations, blackboard 
talks, and story-telling. Free stereopticon lectures and 
other entertainments, by ‘outside talent,"’ are given 
fortnightly. There is an occasional reception, with 
wives and friends as guests, and a regular monthly busi- 
ness meeting. A circulating library is being accumu- 
lated, chiefly by individual gifts of books. There are 
no regular dues. Any man is eligible for membership 
‘who believes in God, and desires to better know the 
Word of God that he may better do the will of God,"’ 
and who agrees to attend the meetings regularly, and to 
conform to the rules of the club. 


BW 


However competent and earnest the 
chorister, however desirous he may 
be of securing for the Sunday-school 
helpful and worshipful music, the superintendent will 
usually wish to select the songs for the day, so that they 
may accord with the key-note of the lesson. He will 
seek the chorister’s aid, of course, and will often need 
his verdict as to the singableness of a new melody, or its 
appropriateness to the words of the song ; but nine times 
in ten the superintendent should be the recognized and 
responsible leader in this matter,—aiming, among other 
things, to secure a measure of variety. This is one way 
to have variety. 


Selecting 
Sunday’s Songs 





Making an Interesting Approach to 
the Teaching of the Lesson 














By Robert T. Bonsall 


AAANY Sunday-school teachers are comparative fail- 


ULSD, SY iat 2D MMLCLOSULB a@ Cidads 15 CULLCermed, 
largely because they have not cultivated the ability to 
make wise approaches to the lesson. 

We recognize the value of first impressions in the 
matter of forming acquaintances with persons and places, 
and we should not lose sight of the fact that we, as teach- 
ers, are to give consideration to the best ways of impress- 
ing our scholars, at the very outset, with the conviction 
that the Bible lesson we are about to teach is an interest- 
ing and important one. 

What would you think of a man who should build a 
fine house, and yet give ng thought to making an accept- 
able entrance to it, but who should trust to everybody's 
getting into it by a forbidding approach, and then expect 
them to be so interested in what they saw after getting 
in as to wear away their uncomfortable first impression ? 

Sunday-school lessons that might easily be made both 
interesting and profitable to the class, nevertheless often 
prove dull and profitless because of the indifferent or 
perfunctory way in which the teacher introduces them. 
There are teachers who, for instance, have been known 
to commence the class session with a listless ‘‘ Let me 
see, where is to-day’s lesson ?’’ or, ‘* I] am sorry, boys, 
but really I have been so busy this week that I have not 
studied,’* etc. ; or, ‘‘Open your Bibles, girls ; you will 
find the lesson in,"’ etc. 

If we, as teachers, wish to do the most desirable thing, 
we should aim to acquire diverse methods of accomplish- 
ing the endin view. Whatever method of approach we 
adopt, we should enter upon it in a spirited, yet natural, 
way, that in itself seems to say, ‘‘ I have something I am 
anxious to talk with you about to-day, for I know it will 
interest you."’ 

A natural, and very often the best, way to make the 
approach, will be by means of a judicious connection 
with the previous lesson. This can sometimes be best 
done by at once recalling some especially interesting 
feature in the last lesson. 

Another excellent way to open the lesson is by means 
of a brief graphic word picture illustrative of the day's 
lesson. 

Sometimes a well-put historical or other illustration 
will serve the purpose admirably. 

Some lessons can be introduced with pertinent, tell- 
ing anecdote, that will both interest and profit. 

Frequently, good use can be made of some personal 
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reminiscence, perhaps drawn from one’s own experience, 
and told in a brief and graphic manner. 

Sometimes it can be well done by using a puzzling 
question (to be answered at the close of the lesson), to * 
answer which correctly a close attention to the lesson 
will be necessary. 

Let us consider how a given lesson can be supplied 
with different approaches for different classes of scholars. 
Take, for instance, the regular lesson for April 17 on 
‘« The Transfiguration’’ of Christ. 

Suppose the class is composed of boys who have had 
some experience in country or mountain life, one might 
wisely commence in this fashion : ‘‘ Did you ever climb 
a mountain or high hill?’’ ‘Did it pay ?’’ « Well, 
to-day’s lesson tells us about some men who,”’ etc. 

If your class is composed of girls of the inquisitive 
age, it might be well to commence with the question, 
‘«Can you keep a secret ; can you ? can you ? can you ? 
Some people can’t, you know.’’ ‘‘ It is sometimes real 
hard to keep a secret, particularly if you think that, by 
telling it, you can do good to others, and no harm to 
any one. I want to tell you about sgme men who were 
told to keep just such a precious secret. 
to notice well the lesson as we pass on, so as to be able 
to tell at the end, not only what the secret was, but also 
whether they kept the secret.’’ 

If the class contains school boys or girls of a nfathe- 
matical turn, you can, at the beginning, present a little 
problem. With your pencil or chalk make a mountain, 
and then say (as you make marks at the top), ‘‘ Suppose 
one man should ascend this mountain? there was no 
one there before he went up. Three others accompanied 
him, and no one else comes up afterward. How many 
would you find upon the mountain-top when they had 
reached it? Well, the arithmetic would answer four, 
but to-day’s lesson says six. Let's find out about it.’’ 

With another class, you might approach the lesson in 
this way : ‘‘ You have seen or heard things—haven't 


I want you 


you ?—that made such an impression upon you that you 
never could forget them, and did not want to as long as 
you lived ?"’ 

In fact, each lesson has so many Ways Of approach 
that the teacher for any class should strive to find the 
best one for the pupils in hand. Inasmuch as there are 
so many methods which can be wisely used, we should 
aim to avoid falling into the habit of using any one 
method with too great frequency. But, with continued 
training, one will be surprised to find how easily he has 
acquired facility in making the approach to the lesson 
of such interest as to increase vastly the interest and 
profit of the entire study hour. 

Cincinnati, O. 
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Putting it down in black and white is 
likely to mean serious thought. The 
teacher of a class in a Western New 
York Sunday-school asked. the scholars to give reasans 
for loving God, and these are, some of their thoughtful 
answers : 


Arousing 
Serious Thought 


Because he first loved us. 


Because he gave us our parents, our homes, our food, our 
clothing. 


Because we are his children. 
Because he gave us our schools and our Sunday-schools. 


Because he gave us the pure air to breathe, and takes care of 
us all the time. 


Because he gave us all our friends, and the power to be good 
and kind to them. 


And most of all because he ‘gave us Christ, who loved us so 
much that he came down to the earth to teach us the right way to 
live, and then died for our sins. 


oR 


‘*Class or church service, —which ?’’ 
the teacher sometimes is asking. The 
answer is ‘‘Bdth."’ Once ina while, 
in peculiar conditions, when it is impossible for the 
teacher to get out more than once that day, the fixed 
duty should have preference, because the work of other 
persons depends upon it. But if it is merely a question 
of preferences, Sunday after Sunday, prefer both. 
Sharing with others in church services, having part in 
public worship, and receiving benefit from the ordi 

nances of the church, are among the appointed ways of 
preparation for teaching and other definitesduties. The 
teacher cannot afford to do without these influences and 
impressions, save in very exceptional conditions. 


Preparation by 
Public Worship 
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Lesson Calendar 
Second Quarter, 1898 


x. April3.—The Woman of Canaan. .......... Matt. 15: 21-31 

April __ fSufferings of Jesus Foretold ...... Matt. 16: 21-28 
2. April 10. — Or, The Resurrection of Jesus (Easter). . Mark 16: 1-8 
3. April 17.—The Transfiguration. ......... Matt. 17: 1-9 
4. April 24.—A Lesson om Forgiveness ......... Matt. 18: 21-35 
5. May 1.—The Triumphal Entry. ........... Matt. et : 6-16 
6. May 8.—The Marriage Feast... ........2. Matt. 22: 1-14 
¢.. SE SIE one % 006. Boe de Matt. 24 : 42-5" 
8. May 22.—The Dayof Judgment ........,.. Matt. 25: 31-46 
9. May 29.—The Lord’s Supper... .......... Matt. 26 : 17-30 
x0. June 5.—Jesus Condemned ........6..6--. Matt. 27: 11-26 
Te ee ae ne ie Matt. 27: 35-50 
12. June 19.—The Risen Lord . .-... 2... 2522 es Matt. 28 : 8-20 
13. June 26.—Review. 

RAH 
Outline Studies 
Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
a. 
Study 16.—The Journey towards 
Jerusalem 


Matthew 19: I to 20: 16 (% 3 of Part III. See ‘* General 


Survey,’’ Study 1). 


The Galilean ministry having now reached its end, and the 
disciples having had a period of quiet teaching, Jesus departs 
for the south, ‘‘his face set to go to Jerusalem’’ (Luke 
9:51). His way was taken through the Jordan valley, and 
he gave himself to some ministry on the east of the river 
(Matt. 19: 1f.). In this new region the popular enthusiasm 
revived, and the ministry of healing was renewed. 

I, THE QUESTION OF DIVORCE (19 : 3-12). 

For the rabbinic teaching touching divorce, see Edersheim, 

Il, 332-334, also Broadus on verse 3. Consider Jesus’ argu- 


ment from the nature of man for the permanence of the mar- 
wage vend, ATMs explanation of the Mosaic provision Tor 
divorce (vs. 4-8). Note the exception recognized by Jesus 
(v. 9),—the actual dissolution of the relation may be followed 
by the legal separation. Note the low view of marriage en- 
tertained by the disciples, and the exalted teaching of Jesus 
The Expositor’s Greek 
Testament (Pruce) has an excellent comment. 


in connection therewith (v. 10ff.). 


Il. THe BLESSING OF THE LITTLE CHILDREN (19 : 13-15). 

Note the Master’s rebuke of the officious effort of the disci- 
ples to protect him from this intrusion ; their notions of his 
dignity were false. Note the interest in the little children, 
and the repetition of the last Galilean lesson (v. 14, comp. 
18 : 3ff.). 

Il]. Tue Rich YounG RULER (19 : 16 to 20 : 16). 

1. Zhe Ruler’s Question (19 : 16-22). Note the earnest- 
ness of this inquirer. Compare the form of his question and 
the answer of Jesus as given in the three Gospels. See 
Broadus, Matthew 3: 17, on such divergencies ; they are to be 
recognized frankly, not artificially explained away. Note that 
the essence of the inquiry and answer is the same in any case, 
—a reference of the seeker after goodness to the Source of all 
good, and to his law. Consider the laws selected for mention 
by Jesus. Note the place assigned the fifth commandment 
(comp. 15 : 3ff.). There is no arrogance in the young man’s 
20; see Mark 10: 21). Note his sense of dis- 
satisfaction with himself. Mark that Jesus extended to him a 
definite call to special discipleship (comp. Matt. 4 : 19-22; 
8 : 22; 9:9), and consider the demand for complete devotior 
to the highest things. 

2. The Snare of Riches (19 : 23-26). Note that the thing 
which hindered this man from accepting the call to special dis- 


reply (v. 


cipleship is a common hindrance to entrance into the kingdom 
ot heaven (v. 23f.). Avoid attempts to escape the hyperbole 
of verse 24 (comp. 23:24). The reference here is to a sewing 
needle (see notes in Schaff and Broadus). Note the effect 
on the disciples (v. 25), and the relief which is to be found in 
the omnipotent grace of God (v. 26). 

3. Of the Rewards of Discipleship (19 : 27 to 20°: 16). 
Note the self-consciousness of Peter’s question ; consider also 
its naturalness in connection with the demand just made on 
the ruler (v. 27,,comp. 21). Note the definite promise to the 
Twelve (v. 28); mark the high figurativeness of the whole 
representation. Can the following warning against over- 
confidence (v. 30) apply also to the Twelve, and so qualify 
the promise of verse 28? Consider the case of Judas. With 
verse 29 compare 10 : 34-39. Study the parable (20 : 1-16), 


which emphasizes the warning of 19 : 30, considering espe- 
cially this: assertion of the supreme freedom of God’s grace. 
Compare Luke 17 : 7-10, Do not ask this parable’to tell all 
truth, 


Supplement it by the promise of rewards which recog- 
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nize varying degrees of diligence (Luke 19 : 17, 19). 
Jesus will emphasize the rights of sovereign mercy. 
IV. SuMMary. 

Having departed from Galilee, Jesus meets a demand for 
renewed ministry on the east of the Jordan. 
in Matthew is very meager. 


Here 


The record given 
Compare Luke 9: 51 to 18: 
30, much of which is probably from this period. The matters 
given by Matthew are of high interest : a rebuke of Pharisaic 
morals ; a welcome alike to children and the childlike ; a wel- 
come for the rich young ruler, but on terms so true to the idea 
of the kingdom that the young man. was, for the time at least, 
disheartened ; a teaching of the alliance of God’s power and 
his grace in his readiness to save him that will take salvation, 
RusH RHEEs, 


Professor of New Testament Interpretation, 
The Newton Theol. Inst., Mass. 
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Lesson 3, April 17, 1898 
The Transfiguration 


GOLDEN TExT: We beheld his glory, the glory as of the 
only bexvotten of the Father.—John 1: 14. 


(Matt. 17 : 1-9. Memory verses: 1-3.) 


Read Matthew 17 and 2 Peter 1 : 12-18 


COMMON VERSION 


t And after six days Jesus 1 
taketh Peter, James, and John 
his brother, and Hringeth them 
up into a high mountain apart, 


REVISED VERSION 
And after six days Jesus 
taketh with him Peter, and 
James, and John his brother, 
and bringeth them up into a 


2 And was transfigured be- 2 high mountain apart: and 
fore them: and his face did he was transfigured before 
shine as the sun, and his rai- them : and his face did shine 
ment was white as the light. as thesun, and his garments 

3 And, behold, there ap- became white as the light. 
peared unto them Moses and 3 And behold, there appeared 
E-li’as talking with him. unto them Moses and Elijah 

4 Then answered Peter, and 4 talkingwith him. And Peter 


answered, and said unto 
Jesus, Lord, it is good for us 
to be here: if thou wilt, I 
will make here three ! taber- 
nacles ; one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for Elijah, 


said unto Jesus, Lord, it is good 
for us to be here: if thou wilt, 
let us make here three taber- 
nacles ; one for thee, and one 
for Moses, and one for E-li’as. 
5 While he yet spake, behold, 


a bright cloud overshadowed 5 While he was yet speaking, 
them : and behold a voice out behold, a bright cloud over- 
of the cloud, which said, This shadowed them: and _ be- 
is my beloved Son, in whom I hold, a voice out of the 


fovéd Soi" Ta Wifoir™Y’ kf 
well pleased ; hear ye him. 
And when the disciples heard 
it, they fell on their face, and 
were sore afraid. And Jesus 
came and touched them and 
said, Arise, and be not afraid. 
And lifting up their eyes 
they saw no one, save Jesus 
only. 

And as they were coming 
down from the mountain, 
Jesus commanded them, 
saying, Tell the vision to no 
man, until the Son of man 
be risen from the dead. 


M8 elacnad shane. gn hi 

6 And when the” disciples 
heard i¢, they fell on their face, 
and were sore afraid. 

7 And Jesus came = and 
touched them, and said, Arise, 
and be not afraid. 

8 And when they had lifted 
up their eyes, they saw no man, 
save Jesus only. 

9 And as they came down 
from the mountain, Jesus 
charged them, saying, Tell the 
vision to no man, until the Son 
of man be risen again from the 
dead. 
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Lesson Plan and Analysis 


ToPic OF THE QUARTER: Jesus Enlightening the World. 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: J am the light of the 
world.—John 8 : 12. 


Lesson Toric: Revealing the Heavenly Glory. 


4. AHeavenly Vision, vs. 1-4. 


OUTLINE \ 2. A Divine Endorsement, vs. 5-9. 


DaILy HoME READINGS: 


M.—MATT. 17: 1-9. 
T.—Mark 1: t-11. 
W.—John 5 : 19-32. 
T.—2 Pet. 1: 1g-21. Peter's remembrance. 
F.—Heb. 1: 1-14. Glory of Christ. 
S.—Rev. 1: 9-18. The heavenly glory. 
S.—John 1: 1-14. God manifested 


The Transfiguration. 
The beloved Son. 
The Father's testimony. 


(These Home Readings are the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Association. The heavy type indicates the lesson.) 


= 
Lesson Analysis 


I. A HEAVENLY VISION. 


1. Its Witnesses : 
Jesus taketh... Peter, and James, and John (1). 
With him Peter and the two sons of Zebedee (Matt. 26 : 37). 
And we beheld his glory (John r : 14). 
2. Its Locality : 
Up into a high mountain apart (1). 


He... went up into the mountain (Luke 9 
We were with him in the holy mount (2 Pet. 1 


: 28). 
: 18). 
3- Its Porm : 

His face did shine, . 
His garments became glistering, exceeding white (Mark 9: 3): 
The fashion of his countenance was altered (Luke g : 29). 


.. his garments became white (2). 


4- Its Attendants : 
Moses and Elijah talking with him (3). 


Elijah With Moses... 
Moses and Elijah... 


talking with Jesus (Mark 9 : 4). 
spake of his decease (Luke 9 : 30, 31). 


5. Its Impressiveness : 
Lord, it is good for us to be here (4). 
Rabbi, it is good for us to be here (Mark 9 : 5). 
Let us make three. tabernacles :.. . not knowing what he said 
(Luke 9 : 33). 
Il. 
1. The Cloud : 
A bright cloud overshadowed them (5). 
The glory of the Lord appeared in the cloud (Exod. 16 : To), 
There came a cloud, and overshadowed them (Luke g : 34). 
2. The Voice : 
And behold, a voice out of the cloud (5). 


A DIVINE ENDORSEMENT, 


He called unto Moses out of . . . the cloud (Exod. "24 : 16). 
There came such a voice... from the excellent glory (2 Pet, 
S 3 392. 


3- The Declaration : 

This is my beloved Son; ... hear ye him (5). 
This is my Son, my chosen : hear ye him (Luke 9. 35). 
My beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased (2 Pet; x 
4. The Effect : 

They fell on their face, and were sore afraid (6). 
All the people that were in the camp trembled (Exod. 19 : 16). 
They became sore afraid (Mark g : 6). 
5- The Ending : 


Jesus... said, Arise... . They saw no one, save Jesus only 
(7, 8). 
They saw no one any more, save Jesus only (Mark g : 8). 
Jesus was found alone (Luke g : 36). 

6. The Restriction : 
Tell the vision to no man, until the Son... be risen (9). 


He charged them that they should tell no man (Mark 9 : 9). 
rhey ... told no man in those days (Luke g : 36). 


; 27), 
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Verse 2.—‘‘ He was transfigured before them."' (1) The chosen 
witnesses ; (2) The marvelous scene ; (3) The abiding results. 

_ Verse 3.—‘‘ Behold, there appeared... Moses and Elijah talk- 
ing with him.'’ (1) Moses the founder ; (2) Elijah the restorer ; 
(3) Jesus the finisher. 

Verse 5.—‘' Behold, a bright cloud:... and behold, a voice.” 
(1) The symbolism of the cloud; (2) The declaration of the 
voice ; (3) The influence of the event. 

Verse 8.— ‘‘ They saw no one, save Jesus only.’ (1) The great 
lawgiver gone ; (2) The ideal prophet gone ; (3) The beloved Son 
remaining. 

Verse 9.—‘‘ Tell the vision to no man, until the Son of man be 
risen." (1) A prohibition ; (2) A prophecy ; (3) A permission. 
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Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 
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Lesson Surroundings 


HERE are no events recorded as intervening. 

PLace.—Probably on the western slope of Mt. Hermon, 
northeast of Cesarea Philippi. Mt. Tabor, the traditional site, 
is in Galilee, and Mark 9 : 30 says that Jesus and his disciples 
passed through Galilee after the transfiguration. Moreover, 
the latter mountain was probably inhabited, and hence less 

fitted to be the scene of such a supernatural manifestation. 
TimeE.—One week the last lesson. 


after the discourse in 


Probably at night, but there is nothing to indicate the day of 


the week. The late summer or early autumn of A. U.C. 
' 782,—that is, A.D. 29, about seven months before our Lord's 
death. 
PARALLEL Passaces.—Mark 9 : 2-10; Luke 9 : 28-36; 
compare also 2 Peter 1 : 16-19. 
oe 


Critical Notes 


Verse 1.—And after six days: So Mark, but Luke says 
‘* about eight days after,’’ the expressions being equivalent, 
Luke probably including the day of the preceding discourse 
There is no hint as to 
where the intervening week was spent; most likely they 
rested at Cesarea Philippi.—/esus taketh with him : 
pound verb implies ‘‘ with him.’’—/Pe/er, and James, and 


and the day of the transfiguration. 
The com- 


John his brother; These three were the more intimate com- 
panions of our Lord, and, with Andrew, are always named 
first in the lists of the apostles. Compare also Mark I : 29; 
5 : 373; 13 : 3, and the accounts of the scene in Gethsemane, 
The order here suggests that James was the elder son of Zebe- 
dee.—Bringeth them up into a high mountain apart: Proba 
bly to some plateau on the southwestern slope of Mt. Her- 
mon. To reach the summit, a journey of at least six hours 
would be required. As the withdrawal was also for prayer 
(Luke 9 : 28), and the disciples became heavy with sleep, the 
descent taking place the next day (Luke), the time was proba- 
bly night, when the appearance would be more striking. 
Verse 2.—And he was transfigured before them: So in 
Mark. 
precedes. 
merely changed in outward fashion or appearance, since 


The Revisers here properly separate this from what 


‘‘ Transfigured ’’ means ‘‘ transformed,’’ not 
**form’’ in Greek points to the real exact form, not to the 
external fashion. In view of all afterwards revealed respect- 
ing Jesus, it may be affirmed with safety that his inherent 
glory as Son of God, usually veiled by his humanity, burst 
forth on this occasion.—And his face did shine as the sun. 
Luke, ‘‘ the fashion of his countenance was altered,’’ liter- 


ally, ‘‘ became different.’’ How, cannot be explained; but 
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it is significant that this comes first, as indicating that the 
effulgence was from within him, and not from without.—And 
his garments became white as the light: Similarly Mark and 
Luke, though in different language. The raiment was affected 
by the transfiguration of his person. Moreover, this effect 
would give visible evidence to the disciples, who were wit- 
nesses then (‘‘ before them ’’), and who were afterwards to 
bear witness respecting him. ’ 
Verse 3.—And behold: So Luke. 
Stage in the unique revelation.— 7here appeared unto them: 
-** Appeared ”’ is literally ‘* was geen,’’ but in the New Testa- 
ment the term: usually means ‘‘ appeared.’’ ‘*‘ Them”? refers 
to the three apostles, though Jesus is not excluded.— Moses 
and Elijah; Mark, ‘ Elijah with Moses,’’ thus giving a cer- 
tain prominence to the former. Luke, ‘ there talked with 
him two men, which were Moses and Elijah,’’ suggesting that 
during the conversation they were recognized, adding that 
Possibly the 
conversation was heard by the apostles, who thus recognized 
the two men. These two represented the Old Testament 
revelation, the Law and the Prophets. Their presence at- 
tested the superiority of the Son, but the conversation, which 
was ‘‘ of his decease [literally, exodus] which he was about to 
accomplish at Jerusalem ’’ (Luke), was doubtless for the 
** De- 
cease,’’ however, may be applied to all the closing events up 


This marks a second 


they ‘‘ appeared in glory.’’— 7a/king with him: 


strengthening of our Lord in view of his sufferings. 


to the ascension. 

Verse 4.—And Peter answered Luke states that the dis- 
ciples ‘‘ were heavy with sleep, but when fully awake,’’ or, 
more probably, ‘‘ having remained awake,’’ ‘* saw his glory,”’ 
etc. 
pearance. 
was made as Moses and Elijah ‘‘ were parting ’’ from Jesus. 
** Answered ’’ points to what was called forth, not ‘by word, 


This shows that it was not a dream, but an actual ap- 
The same evangelist tells that Peter’s suggestion 


but by the situation.—Zord, it is good for us to be here: 
Peter’s words were prompted by various feelings, as a com- 
parison of the accounts shows: he would retain the glorious 
scene, though, in his fear and exaltation, he scarcely knew 
what he said (Mark, Luke), and probably desired Moses and 
Elijah to remain (comp. Luke). His mistake, as afterwards 
appears, was in wishing to enjoy this privilege, rather than to 
descend to the duties of his discipleship.—// hou wilt, / will 
make here: ‘* Let us make”’ is taken from the parallel pas- 
sages. ‘‘I will make,’’ 


eut more strongly the self-confidence of Peter. 


pyeeey seo. 


the better attested reading, brings 
Three taber- 


4 auci~- 





—-» ~<~ , ~s ewan 


” 


macle’’ and ‘‘ decease ’’ occur in 2 Peter 1 : 14, 15, in con- 
nection with a reference to the transfiguration. If Peter’s 
thought took coherent form, it was that of a kingdom of spir- 
itual enjoyment, with these three great characters as the 
center, 


conception of the kingdom intruded itself. 


Even on the Mount of Transfiguration the worldly 
Sull, ‘if thou 
wilt ’’ shows that Peter was still loyal to his Master’s will. 
Verse §.— While he was yet speaking: Similarly Luke.— 
Behold, a bright cloud overshadowed them: ‘* Behold,’ as in 
verse 3, marks another stage (the third) in the manifestation. 
It is said that clouds quickly form and disappear on Mt. Her- 
mon. But this cloud was ‘* bright,’’ luminous, not dark as a 
Resembling the Shekinah of the Old 
Testament, it was a visible sign of God’s presence. ‘** Them ”’ 


natural cloud would be. 


certainly refers to Jesus, Moses, and Elijah, but it may not 
include the disciples, since to them the voice came ‘‘ out of 
the cloud.’’ 
the two parties, but the better attested reading leaves the ref- 
erence in doubt.— Aeho/d: Here the term marks the culmi- 
nation of the revelation.—A voice out of the cloud: An 
audible manifestation of the presence of God, bearing witness 
to his Son.— 7his is my beloved Son: Compare the account 
of the baptism of Jesus (3 : 
used. Mark and Luke omit *‘ in whom I am well pleased,”’ 
the latter, according to the best authorities, having this form, 
**This is my Son, my chosen,’’ In 2 Peter 1 : 17 the words 
are cited as given here. That this declaration involves a 
unique relation of our Lord to his Father is self-evident.— 
Hear ye him: So all three accounts. 


In Luke, the later text distinguishes between 


7), where the same language is 


” 


‘* Hear ’’ implies obe- 
dience as well as attention, both of them habitual, and the 
Saying exalts the Son as lawgiver and prophet above Moses 
and Elijah. Peter, who had so recently rebuked our Lord 
(16 : 22), must have felt its application to himself. 

Verse 6.—And when the disciples heard it, they fell on their 
Jace, and were sore afraid > Or simply, ‘‘ hearing, the disci- 
ples,’ etc. According to Luke, the fear began as the cloud 
overshadowed our Lord; according to Mark, still earlier. 
As the revelation progressed, their fright increased, and at 
this, its culmination, they showed their fear by falling on their 
face. 

Verse 7.—And Jesus came and touched them: Peculiar to 
Matthew. ‘A familiar and efficacious touch"’ (Bengel). 
Protiably each one was touched.—Arise, and be not afraid: 
In contrast with the closing statements of verse 6. The 
Supernatural manifestation was over: our Lord appeared in 
his usual form, and addressed them in his usual way, with 
words of encouragement, despite their. mistakes and their fear. 

Verse 8.—And lifting up their eyes > Probably as they rose. 
“ When they had lifted up their eyes ”’ is a cumbrous render- 
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ing, putting too much emphasis on the simple participial 
phrase. Mark, ‘‘ And suddenly looking round about, ’’—im- 
plying that in their fear they had turned their backs upon the 
cloud, as they fell on their face.— Z7hey saw no one: More 
literal than ‘‘ no man.’’—Save Jesus only: Luke, ‘* Jesus was 
found alone.’’ Moses and Elijah had disappeared. This is 
all the passage means. The various homiletical inferences so 
often deduced from it may be true, but do not rest on correct 
exegesis of the passage itself. 

The 
Revisers.in both passages bring out the literal sense.— From 
the mountain ; Here the better attested reading is ‘‘ out of,’’ 
but in ordinary speech this would be equivalent to ‘* from.’’ 
As they reached the multitude the ‘* next day ’’ (Luke), it is 
probable that the descent took place in the morning after the 


Verse 9.—And as they were coming down : So Mark. 


transfiguration during the night.—/esus commanded them: 
‘“« Charged ’’ (Mark) represents a different Greek term. — 7e// 
Or, ‘‘ no one,”’ The 
** Vision ’’ is equivalent to ‘‘ the 
things they had seen ’’ (Mark, Luke), and does not suggest 
that they had seen them in a dream.— Until the Son of man 
be risen from the dead: ** Again ’’ is unnecessary, and some- 
times misleading. Mark (Mark 9: 10) states the perplexity 
of the disciples as to the meaning of this. They believed in a 
general resurrection of the dead, but of a special rising of the 
Son of man, after which they could tell others of the transfigu- 
ration, they could not form any correct conception. 


the vision to no man: as in verse 8. 


emphasis is on this phrase, 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
SA 
The Lesson Story 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE eradication of fixed religious ideas, and the substitu- 
tion of others directly opposed to them, must always be 
incredibly difficult, especially in the simple minds of the un- 
educated. That the word ‘‘ pagan ”’ should be only the Latin 
untranslated word for a peasant or villager, reveals the tenacity 
with which the country population everywhere clung to their 
ancestral faiths when urban communities had, more or less 
No small proportion ef the 
old beliefs, indeed, survived, even after they had ostensibly 
been abandoned, 


But to get new n rqvolutionary ideas j ig the minds of 
jews, especially of the humbler classes, filled as they were 


with the deep-rooted assurance that their religion was a direct 
gift to their race from the mouth of the supreme God himself 
on Sinai, and that they had been chosen by him, so exclu- 
sively, as his people, that they believed the world to have been 
created for their sakes (2 Esdras 6 : 55), was still harder. 
Hence when Jesus, as his end drew near, intimated more 
clearly than before that it would be a shameful and violent 
one, Peter, as the spokesman of the apostles, would not enter- 
tain such a possibility ; ‘‘ it could never be’’ (Matt. 16 : 22). 
Nothing, indeed, could have been more contrary to all their 
ideas. They had recognized him as the Christ or Messiah, — 
that is, the anointed of God, for the ‘‘ glory of his people 
Israel ’’ (Luke 2 : 32); but the Jew had no other thought of 
his mission than that of a heaven-appointed prince of the stock 
of David, endowed with high spiritual gifts, and destined to 
wrest the monarchy of the world from Rome. 
fact, only to be a conquering, miraculously aided warrior, 
immeasurably greater than Judas Maccabeus, but of the same 
type, ‘‘restoring the kingdom [that is, independence] to 
Israel’? (Acts 1: 6. Drummond’s “Jewish Messiah,’’ 
p- 389). 

To wean them from this conception of his office was essen- 
tial ; and hence, after rebuking Peter’s radical error, he held 
out to them no higher reward in this life than a cross instead 
of the turbans of honor they expected as his state officials 
(Matt. 16 : 24), but softened the disappointment by telling 
them that 
glimpse, before their death, of the far higher than earthly 
glory awaiting the faithful beyond the grave. He would let 
them, for a few moments, see the true kingdom of God, 
which, they would admit, was far grander than any earthly 


sincerely, accepted Christianity. 


He was, in 


some of their number would be vouchsafed a 


dominion. 

In fulfilment of this promise, some six or eight days after 
this discourse (Matt. 17 : 1-13; Mark 9: 2-13; Luke 9: 
28-36) he led the three who formed his most intimate circle— 
Peter, James, and John—up to the recesses of the lovely green 
hills which make Cesaréa Philippi so beautiful, perhaps to that 
‘*high mountain ’’ rising above all others near, and now 
crowned with the ruins of a crusading castle, and, when thus 
apart from the world, granted them a vision of the glory to 
which his violent death, from which they so started back, 
would exalt him. Going a little way from them, he had 
kneeled in prayer, or, perhaps, in‘ contrast to his posture in 
Gethsemane, was praying as he stood. But, in the high 
fervor of communion with his father, so wondrously different 
from our cold devotions, he continued this rapt devotion so 
long that the apostles, accustomed, like all Orientals, to begin 
the night’s rest very early, had sunk into sleep on the ground, 
where they too, we may well-suppose, had been praying. 
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Now, however, a splendor like that of day shone on them 
through the darkness around, and startled them from their 
slumber, 

Looking towards it, they saw, to their amazement, that the 
dazzling brightness which had waked them, beamed from the 
person of their Master, —‘‘ for his face shone like the sun, and 
his raiment was white as the light.’? They could have no 
more doubt as to the glory such a divine being could, when he 
chose, bestow on his followers. His words about the cross 
as their earthly reward would be forgotten in the grandeur of 
such a vision. But presently two figures were seen speaking 
with him, their dress perhaps, or some other sign, revealing 
that they were Moses and Elias. Near enough to hear of 
what they talked, they found it was about his ‘‘ departure,’’ 
‘* which he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.’’ 

How utterly wrong must be any questioning about that 
which was a subject so infinitely sacred that Moses, the 
founder of their hereditary faith, and Elijah, its restorer, had 
been fain to leave Paradise itself to hold discourse on it,— 
envoys, there could be ng doubt, from the Father himself ! 
The one had passed through death, and entered into his 
glory ; the other had been caught up to the heavens without 
seeing corruption,—and thus both were witnesses to the things 
which God had prepared above for those who love him ; and 
thus their words and their presence would alike strengthen the 
soul of Jesus in anticipation of the dark future so near him, with 
all the horrors of the cross to which it led. 
by such an earnest of the joy set before him (Heb. 12: 2), see 
the upper splendors breaking through the clouds of Calvary. 

The vision would further, as the apostles pondered its les- 
sons, bring home to them the supreme dignity of the new 
kingdom of God which Christ was to found, since both Moses 
and Elias thus paid homage to him. 
now heard from a descending luminous cloud, the symbol of 


He would now, 


Still more, a voice was 


the divine presence, proclaiming him ‘‘ My beloved Son, in 
whom I am well pleased,’’? whom they were henceforth to hear 
instead of the representatives of the old economy. Hereafter 
the recollection would efface all their lower, unworthy dreams 
of earthly dignity and reward! (2 Pet. 1: 18.) But earth is 
not heaven, and, a few moments after, the vision had faded 
away, leaving them on the cold mountain side, with the daily 
round of common toil allotted us all in this world awaiting 
them at its foot. 


Bournemouth, England. 
ae el 
“In the Holy Mount” 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE transfiguration was the third stage in the educational 
process for the Twelve, which began with evoking their 
confession of Christ’s messiahship by the mouth of Peter, and 
was tontinued by our Lord’s solemn announcement of his 
sufferings and death. No doubt the “six days ’’ intervening 
had been largely spent in instructions as to these, and both 
Jesus and the sad-hearted disciples needed just what the 
transfiguration brought them. Luke says ‘‘ about eight days 
after,’’ which comes to the same thing as Matthew’s ‘* six 
days,’’ since the former included, and the latter excludes, the 
day of ** these sayings’’ and the day of the transfiguration. 
Apparently both the announcement of sufferings and this 
wonderful scene took place on the same day of the week, 
which we may presumably conjecture was the sabbath. As to 
the identification of the exceeding high mountain, the tradition 
that it was Tabor is obviously wrong, and the modern sugges- 
tion that it was one of the spurs of Hermon, overhanging 
Cesarea Philippi, probably right. 

The three chosen witnesses were the innermost circle ot 
the Twelve. Not Jesus’ favoritism, but their Spiritual re- 
ceptivity, determined their selection. Where was Andrew, 
Peter’s brother, who belonged to the first group? Apparently 
he lagged behind the other three in susceptibility, and hence 
had to be left out. Nearness in spirit to Jesus parts the two 
whom flesh and bleod unite. Runners starting at the same 
moment from the same point get widely separated in the 
race, 

The Transfiguration is the name for three quite distinct in- 
cidents, each with its special lesson. 


. , The first is the trans- 
figuration proper, 


According to Luke, Jesus took the three 
up into the mountain ‘‘to pray,”’ and it was while he was 
praying that the wondrous change flashed into his face and 
irradiated his very robe. It is neither reverent nor wise to 
dogmatize ona subject of which we know so little, but we may 
recall how Moses’ face shone, and how all who looked on 
Stephen “saw his face as it had been the face of an angel.’’ 
If even sinful men, with bodies which have been “‘ instru- 
ments of unrighteousness,’? have moments when, in “ high 
communion with the living God,’’ a lambent ‘light shines 
through the features, it is nothing surprising that the pure 
flesh, in which the eternal Word dwelt among men, should 
sometimes have become partially transparent, and let some 
gleam of the indwelling glory rise to the surface, and be seen 
of loving eyes. 


If may be that the transfiguration was unique only in that 
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tators vere present, and that at many another time when 
was praying, and his disciples not by, the same light 
bne on his face, At all events, the main point to note is 
t it was not a reflected radiance thrown on him from with- 
t or above, as when ‘‘ God’s glory smote ’’ Stephen ‘‘ on 
e face,’’ but that it, as it were, swam up from within. It 
may hint, too, how even the material body may be changed by 
the energy of the indwelling spirit, and so it carries some faint 
prophecy of the change of ‘*the body of our humiliation ’’ 
into the likeness of ‘‘ the body of his glory.’’ 


‘For of the soul the body form doth take, 
For soul is form, and doth the body make."’ 


The appearance of Moses and Elijah is marked as sud- 
den by ‘* behold,’’ and the whole sentence suggests that the 
‘‘talking’’? had been going on before the disciples saw the 
two mysterious presences. It is a hopelessly prosaic ques- 
tion, ‘‘ How were Moses and Elijah known ?”’’ and it is a 
hopelessly arrogant assertion that there could have been~ no 
real objective appearance. We know too little about the 
laws of that world of the living dead to sustain such an asser- 
tion. Far better take the words to mean just what they say, 
and te believe that the two mightiest personalities of: earlier 
revelation, the representatives of Law and Prophets, one of 
whom had died on another mountain top ‘by the kiss of 
as the rabbis say, and the other of whom had never 
known death, stood there as his servitors, proclaiming by 
their presence that their several missions centered on and 
were completed in him ; that he was the end of the Law and 
the Prophets ; that they, in their land of rest, owned him for 
their King, and that the mighty effluences from his cross 
would penetrate into that dim realm. 

They witness that he is ‘* Lord both of the dead and the 
living,’’ and that they and all the faithful dead have a share 
in the benefit of his ** decease which he should accomplish at 
Jerusalem.’’ How the fragments of their speech must have 
shamed Peter for his rash ‘*‘ This shall not be unto thee’”’ ! 
How they must have encouraged the three to be of good 
cheer, even as they dwelt on the Master’s sad predictions ! 

3. Peter’s characteristic blurting out his bewildered feel- 
ings was prompted by his irrepressible desire to say some- 
thing, even when he had nothing to say. But perhaps, if 
there was any serious sense in his words, they suggest that, if 
Jesus would only be content to stay up there, he might escape 
sufferings and death. But probably they were only meant to 


express a childish pleasure in being witnesses cf such an anoca- 
typse, and a desire t6 prolong the stay of the two who were, 


as Luke tells us, in the act of departing while Peter spoke. 

The reading of the Revised Version (‘* I will make ’’) suits 
his character, for, if anything was to be done, he was always 
ready to bustle to the front and do it. 
quiet listening were not much in his way ; though he said ‘* It 
is good to be here,’’ he would have liked to set about some- 
thing, and there would be plenty of boughs and foliage at 
hand to make and roof the proposed booths. The absurd 
scheme did express loving delight in such companionship, and 
It erred, not only in irreverently in- 
terrupting the solemn intercourse of Jesus with Moses and 
Llijah, but in the ludicrous proposal to provide for the two 
who had put off ‘the earthly house of our tabernacle ’’ by 
flimsy houses ‘* made with hands,’’ and still more by seeming 
to put them on a level with Jesus, and by desiring to retain 
them by his side. 


“4a 
0c, 


Contemplation and 


that was its only merit. 


Peter wished to stay on the Mount of Transfiguration, but he 
forget the duties that called them down. There was a demon- 
ridden boy below, even then needing Christ’s help ; there was 
the cross to be endured; there were long years of apostolic 
work for himself to do. The use of the transfiguration was to 
prepare the Lord and the servants for their respective tasks. 
Our most precious seasons of communion are not to be pro- 
longed to the neglect of our ministry, of whatever sort it is. 

4. The third point in the incident is the divine vuice which 
broke in on and silenced poor Peter’s foolish words. The 
‘‘ bright cloud ’’ is the familiar symbol of the divine presence, 
which had led Israel in the wilderness, had dwelt in the Most 
Holy Place in the first temple, but had never entered the sec- 
ond, It had shone round about the shepherds in the field at 
Bethlehem. It descended now, a radiant mist, on the moun- 
tain, and wrapped Jesus, Moses, and Elijah, in its folds. If 
it had surrounded the three disciples also, we should scarcely 
have read that the voice came ‘‘out of the cloud.’’ We con- 
ceive, then, that the apostles remained without, and heard the 
great words addressed to them. 

The words are substantially the same as those spoken at 

e baptism, but with the significant addition,‘ Hear ye him.”’ 
They were not meant for Jesus, but they kad a special bear- 
1g on the disciples’ attitude, in reference to the recent reve- 

m of the impending sufferings of their Lord. ‘* This is 
my beloved Son,’’ even though he is given up to men’s cru- 
elty. ‘In him I am well pleased,’’ for his endurance of 
d-ath itself is the carrying out of my paternal will, and reaches 
@ purpose dear to my heart. ‘* Hear ye him,’’ even when he 
tells you that he must die. But the voice speaks to us too, 
and calls on us to honor Jesus as being that which it declares 
him to be, to unite ourselves by faith to him, that in him we 
‘co may be well pleasing in the Father’s sight, and to hear 
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and treasure and trust and obey all his words, be they revela- 
tions, promises, or commands. 

The glory died away, the great hillside lay bare once more, 
the heavenly visitants vanished, silence spread round. There, 
prone on their faces, lay the three ; but a hand was laid on 
their prostrate forms, and a voice which they knew, and 
which did not make them tremble like those awful tones from 
the cloud, bade them rise up and fear not. 
saw no man save Jesus only. 
mains. 


They rose, and 
Law and Prophets pass ; he re- 
Blessed shall we be if we stedfastly look to Him 


‘*whom having not seen, we love,’’ amidst the crowd of 


things seen and temporal ; blessed shall we be if, when we 

have passed through death’s brief darkness, we lift up our 

eyes and see ‘‘no man, save Jesus only.”’ 
Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


ASA 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
Possibilities of Matter and Spirit 


HARCOAL has a capability of becoming diamond ; zinc 

and acid, electric light, dirt may burgeon into flowers ; 

meat and milk become delicate flesh, a fit moving tent for some 

soul. But when soul is glorified by the powers of another 

life, can body be also proportionately glorified? So the trans- 
figuration teaches. 

The body has been slandered as the source and seat of evil, 
but God made it to be the fit instrument of the soul. It rises 
in the display of its capabilities as the soul rises in its require- 
ments. To the savage requiring only expertness in hunting, 
fishing, and war, the body responds on his plane. To the 
scientist requiring delicacy of sight, hearing and touch, it re- 
sponds with microscope, megaphone, and power of handling 
electric currents. To the saint glorified it responds with 
metamorphosis, transformation. 

We are quite too apt to take the shining of the face as the 
main thing. No, The new form and capability is the great 
Raphael represents the body as levitated, above the 
earth, with the capabilities of the resurrection body, 
for any space or movement. 


factor. 


capable 
Christ went back to his natural 
condition, before his voluntary humiliation, to the glory he 
had with the Father before the world was. 


to him. only to the disciples. was not the terrifying 
thing to them. é siin belore. bu 


transforming into capabilities fit for the glorified Son of God, 


It was no surprise 


Shining | 


They had seen even 


that was the amazement, the cause of their being sore afraid. 
He 
The resem- 


Nearly seventy years after, John had a like experienee. 
really saw the King in his beauty from Patmos. 
I: 13-18.) 
ineffable light, a like power, a like falling of the man at the 
feet as if dead, 


blances are remarkable (Rev. There was a like 
a like touch of tenderness, a like assuring 
voice, ‘‘ Be not afraid.’’ 

Points: I. 
bilities provided for in matter. 


Flowers and diamonds are not the finest possi- 


2. The future life is adumbrated in this metamorphosis, It 
Their main in- 
terest is in the consummation and spread of the scheme of sal- 
vation, Christ is the center of all glory. 
munion with him. 

University Park, Colo. 


is conscious. Individuals are recognizable. 


Men have com- 


BAe 
Illustrative Applications 
‘By Wayland Hoyt, D.D. 


ESUS taketh with him Peter, and James, and John his 
brother, and bringeth them up into a high mountain 
apart (v.1). Let us seek to be among the select of the elect. 
Christ has shining wonders to show such. It is to intimate 
friendship that friendship opens its concealed delights and 
helps. And the comfort is that natural disposition need not 
Sweet and entire yielding of even the most untoward 
disposition to Tesus Christ will at once be the best means of 
changing it and be also the door into holy share in the secrets 
of his covenant. 

And he was transfigured before them (v. 2). What a Christ 
we have to trust and serve! The other day, in the beginning 
of the springtime, I was walking in the country. The clouds 
were thick, and the sun seemed to have withdrawn himself. 
The struggling buds began to bewail to me: ‘‘ We have lost 
our sun ; it is all chill and dismal; we have no strength to 
unfurl the banners of our leaves.’’ 
** Do not despair, O struggling buds! It is not a far cry till 
the sun shall smite the clouds away, and the plenitude of his 
strength and help shall fall upon you.’’ So, I think, we 
should bid the radiance of the transfiguration scatter our 
doubts and fears and glooms. 


bar us. 


3ut I made answer: 


Thus glorious is our Christ. 
What will not a Christ so shining do for us ? 

And behold, there appeared unto them Moses and Elijah 
talking with him (v. 3). 1 saw my father draw «his last 
breath. Still and locked in unresponsiveness at once bécame 


his body. 


There was no more life in it than ina stone. I 
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went away wondering whether that personality which really 
was my father, and which had for eighty years informed that 
body, had, by any possibility, itself become death’s thrall : ; if 
a dreary unconsciousness had in the least captured my father’s 
essential self, his soul. This scene upon the Mount of Shin- 
ing at once answers such question. Moses and Elijah, though 
transported to that other world, are Moses and Elijah still, 
alive, alert. Death may make the body prisoner, but it is 
helpless toward the spirit. The last breath does not sub- 
merge the spirit into unconsciousness ; it releases the spkit 
for consciousness in another sphere. 

And Peter answered, . .. Lord, it is good for us to be here: 
tf thou wilt, 1 will make here three tabernacles ; one Sor thee, 
and one for Moses, and one for Elijah (v. 4). And the 
tabernacles could be only booths of wattled sticks and leaves, 
—at best pitiable and failing dwelling-places. Peter’s prayer 
is true specimen of many of our prayers it is kindness to deny. 
Even the shining mountain, albeit the booths were built, can- 
not equal Paradise for Moses and Elijah. And if our Lord 
had tarried on ‘the mountain there had been no atonement 
and so no open gates of heaven for sinful men. 
many of our prayers, is refusal than assent. 


Better, for 
We want to build 
our little booths of plans and pleasures, and stay in them, 
sut God forces us onward, and God’s going on is always bet- 
ter than our staying. 
advance. 


God’s best blessings come to us.through 
Instead of bewailing our booths, let us trust God, 
And behold, a voice out of the cloud, saying, This is my 
beloved Son, in whom Lam well pleased; hear ye him (v. §). 
Neither Moses nor Elijah may be our chief teacher, Christ is 
to be our chief teacher. The other day I stood on Orchard 
Knob at Chatianooga, where General Grant stood when the 
He was the ranking general, 
and they had orders to give, but 
only in subordination to his orders. So our Lord outranks all 
other teachers. They are to be interpreted by him, not he by 
His voice the commanding. Here is the 
rule by which to try the various teachings of men and books. 
If their teachings clash with Christ, that ought to be the end 
of controversy for us concerning them. We are not to let 


is the court of last 


fight was going on there. 
Other generals were there, 


them. is voice 


them delude or persuade us. Christ 
appeal. 
Save Jesus only (v. 8). 


Jesus remains. 


Whatever and whoever else passes, 
Moses and Elijah go, but Christ stays. 
hopes may pass, but Jesus does not pass. 

yee, but ae is the | unc hanging friend. 


Your 
Friends may leave 
The brightness 


, or =f oem tie 


but he does not desert 
When you can turn no other 


mon day. Even death may darken, 


you in the valley of the shacow. 
where, it is always left you to turn to Jesus for comfort and 
And ‘* Jesus only’ 


for presence. ’ jis enough for us, for he is 


forgiveness, help, hope, peace, strength, sanctification, 
heaven. 
Philadelphia. 
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Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


HE sainted Rutherford said, 
uel’s land.’’ 
come to any statement about heaven or its inhabitants, we find 
the ‘‘ glory ’’ 
visitots coming to this world to visit the Saviour. 


‘* Glory dwelleth in Imman- 
This is biblical truth, for wherever we 
spoken of, In this lesson we have two heavenly 
Let the 
teacher bring out the lesson story first. Then let him go on 
to call attention to the fact (as given by Luke) that the two 
” and that, notwithstanding 
this, the three disciples seem to have been more impressed 


who came appeared in ‘‘ glory, 
with ‘‘his glory,’’ than with that of either Moses or Elijah. 
From this it seems that the Master’s glory outshone that of 
the two greatest men of Israel. Nor is this to be wondered 


at. From this fact it may be well to-day to turn our thoughts 


” 


to the *‘ glory ’’ that is spoken of so many times in the Word, 
when God or heavenly things are alluded to. 

For example, when Moses was on the Mount, he seems to 
have been filled with a kind of reflected giory, so that the skin 
of his face shone so brightly that the people were afraid, and 
34: 29, 30). So 
too, at one time the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle, 
so that even Moses could not stay there (Exod. 40: 34, 35). 
when Solomon built and dedicated the 


he had to cover his face with a veil (Exod. q 


And in later days, 
temple, we read that the glory of the Lord filled the house, 
so that the priests were not able to stand there to minister 
(1 Kings 8: 10, 11). In the Old 
speak of this “‘ glory of the Lord.’’ 


Testament many passages 


But in the New Testament we see the same glory 6f hea- 
venly things. When the angels came down to visit the shep- 
herds on Bethlehem’s plain, ‘‘the glory of the Lord shone 
When Jesus appeared to Saul on the 


the vision of his glory overpowered the 


round about them.’’ 
to Damascus, 
And when the aged John saw the divine vision 
The whole de- 
scription of- beings and things heavenly in the Book of Rev- 
elation is one of exceeding glory, and it says that that land 
had no need of the sun or moon to lighten it, for the ‘‘ glory 


way 
persecutor. 
on the island of Patmos, he fell as one dead. 
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of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof ’’ 
(Rev. 21: 23). 

The same is true of all who are believers, for we are told 
that they too will be changed from glory to glory (2 Cor. 
3: 18). We do not indeed know yet what we shall be like, 
but we do know that, when he shall appear, we shall be like 
him ; that is, we shall be made glorious (1 John 3: 2). And 
corresponding to this declaration of John we have that of 
Paul, who says that the sufferings of the present time are not 
worthy to be compared with the glory that shall be revealed 
in us (Rom, 8: 18). 

Now our scholars for the most part live an earthly life, and 
think but little of the glory of the better land. We teachers, 
too, think far too little of our future. Things of time and 
sense obscure that grand experience of heavenly glory that is 
surely to be ours one day, and that not so very far in 
the future. It is therefore good for us to remind ourselves 
of the truth of which we have been speaking, It is true 
that many a poor saint will one day shine with a glory 
that no earthly monarch ever possessed, even though he 
rode in the ‘‘ Field of the Cloth of Gold,’’ 
and we are fast hastening to its glories. 


Heaven is real, 
The glory that 
Moses and Elijah had will one day be ours, if only we are 
faithful as they were. Real mansions await all those who are 
God's children, and they will so far outshine any palace on earth 
that the latter will seem a hovel by comparison. Paul once 
was caught up into that heaven, and there he heard words 
that it is not lawful for man to utter. Yes, that is the place 
which God offers this day to each scholar in this school. 
What an offer! And what a responsibility he assumes who 


dares to neglect this offer! What will you do about it to-day ? 
New York City. 


The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


[Editor's Note.—A leaflet giving ample directions for the wise 
conduct of a senior Bible class, and a list of books on the Gos- 
pel of Matthew which will be useful to such a class, will be sent 
free by the Editos of The Sunday School Times to any one, upon 
request. Each week's issue of The Sunday School Times will 
be needed by every member of a class that is following the 
course. Free specimen copies of any issue will be sent, on appli- 
cation, to any one who desires to introduce this course. Any 


may be purchased from The Sunday School Times.} 


[The references in brackef$ are to other lesson helps in this 


issue of The Sunday School Times.] 


Matthew 16 : 21 to 17 : 20 (21). 


I. Tue GENERAL PREPARATION, 
[For each member of the Bible class.] 

With this selection begins the second half of the Gospel of 
Matthew, relating the completion of the message of Jesus to 
mankind through the lessons of the cross and resurrection. 
The disciples have become convinced that their Master was 
the divine Messiah ; he now begins to teach them the real sig- 
nificance of his Messiahship. The next four and a half chap- 
ters (16 : 21 to 20: 34) seem to lay particular stress upon 
such instructions and on topics suggested by them. Our 
selection for to-day includes four glimpses of the memorable 
days near Cesarea Philippi,—the first announcement of his 
sufferings and death, the revelation of his glory, his identifica- 
tion of John the Baptist as the expected Elijah, an‘ the lesson 
on faith. 

Read carefully 16 : 21 to 17 : 20, and note (1) that verse 21 
of chapter 16 reads like a turning-point in the narrative ; (2) 
with what difficulty (v. 22) the brightest of the disciples un- 
derstood the point of view of their Master; (3) the peremp- 
tory way (v. 23) in which Jesus affirmed Peter’s point of view 
to be selfish and unworthy; (4) the true basis (v. 24) of dis- 
cipleship and the worth of manhood ; (5) the details of the 
transfiguration (reading carefully Mark 9 : 2-13 and Luke 9g : 
28-36): disciples selected as witnesses, the extreme privacy, 
the startling alteration in Jesus, the appearance of Moses and 
Elijah, the state of mind of the disciples, the divine testimony, 
the sudden restoration of the familiar relationship, the effect 
on the three ; (6) the incident of the epileptic boy (comp. 
vivid details in Mark 9: 14-29) ; (7) that the Revised Version 
regards verse 21 of chapter 17 as not belonging to Matthew’s 
Gospel (see any commentary). 


II, 


[These references are collated for the benefit of those who are aule to 
Secure and use one or two good reference books. For a list which speci- 
fies a wide range of books, see the Editor’s note above. The success of 
the work is not dependent on the purchase of any books whatever ; they 
are to be regarded as an aid highly recommended to those who are able 
to consult them.] 


REFERENCE LITERATURE. 


The transfiguration is discussed with great care by all com- 
mentaries and by every life of Christ. It will be very helpful 
to read the description as given by Farrar, chapter 36; Eder- 
sheim, Book IV, chapter 1 (abridged edition, chaps. 47, 48) ; 
or Geikie, chapter 47, as well as the discussions by Andrews, 
PP* 355-359, and by Gilbert (** Student’s Life of Jésus *’), pp. 
271-278. Among commentators, Abbott, Schaff, and Broadus 
are particularly useful. Abbott, 205-211; Broadus, 363 376; 
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Schaff, 220-230; Rice, 170-175; Carr, 135-140; McLaren, 
Volume II, Lesson XXX. 
III. QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND Discussion. 


(To be allotted in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 
members of the class.] 


1. The Announcement of the Passion. (1.) What does 
Matthew mean by saying that Jesus ‘* began to show ’’? Had 
he not often referred to his death ? (comp. Mark 2 : 20; John 
2:19; 3:14; 6:51.) Was it a beginning of plain speech 
or of systematic teaching? Is it reasonable to suppose that 
their continued failure to appreciate his meaning was due to 
the fact that they supposed him to be still talking figuratively ? 

2. The Attitude of the Disciples. (2.) Was it likely that 
Peter represented their opinions ? Did Peter’s words involve 
any denial of Messiahship, so that we are forced to grant less 
significance to his confession in verse 16? 

3. The Purpose of Jesus. (3.) Was he desirous of rebuk- 
ing Peter, or of revealing the unworthy and dangerous basis 
of Peter’s affectionate remonstrance? (4.) What glorious 
truths did Jesus then set forth regarding discipleship and 
sacrifice ? [Geikie: J] 5-7.] 

4. The Transfiguration. (5.) Why were these three dis- 
ciples chosen to accompany Jesus? What can we conjecture 
about the locality selected ? Is it important to know? [Rid- 
dle: Place; v.1. McLaren: {9 1,2. Hoyt: v.1. Wright.] 
(6.) Does the narrative indicate whether the transfiguration 
took place in the daytime or at night? Assuming the experi- 
ence to have been a very real and definite one, can we decide 
from the narratives whether it was a vision or a series of objec- 
tive facts ? [Geikie: { 4. McLaren: 2,9 1.] (7.) Was the 
transfiguration enacted for the benefit of Jesus, or of his fol- 
lowers? [McLaren: 4, J] 2. Hoyt: v. 2.] 

5. Lts Significance. (8.) Why should the utterances to the 
disciples regarding his humiliation be fitly followed by the 
transfiguration ? What did it reveal regarding Jesus? Did 
it convey any other truth? [Geikie:  3.] 

6. The Episodes which Lollowed. (9.) What thought must 
we supply before ‘‘ why then ”’ 10? Did Jesus 
mean to say that John the Baptist was the only Elijah that 
had or would come? (10.) What was the lack in the nine 
disciples that prevented them from performing the miracle ? 


in verse 


In view of their earlier experience, must they not have been 
confident of their power ? 


IV. THe 


What does real faith involve ? 


LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For 


general discussion under the direction of the leader.} 
ithe mos 


dangerous instruments of the ‘lempter are ** well- 
meaning friends, who care more for our comfort than for our 
character.’’ 

Jesug,seems to have been careful in adjusting truth ‘to his 
hearers. He did not reveal it all at once, but as they could 
receive it, 

Is it not true that what was a marvelous experience to the 
picked disciples is an ordinary possibility to 
Christian to-day ? 


the earnest 


New Haven, Conn, 
ASS 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HAT had Jesus told his disciples which so distressed 
them? How had Peter been the first of the disciples 
to declare that Jesus was ‘‘ the Christ, the Son of the living 
God ’’? Whyhad Peter been reproved by Jesus? What had 
Jesus said that some who, were standing there should see 
before they died? They had expected worldly glory, splen- 
dor, a throne, and the Son of man coming in triumph and 
power in his: kingdom, They were granted a sight of what 
their Lord was to be in his true kingdom, which, after earth’s 
trials had passed, they were to share with him. Those same 
disciples saw Jesus after he rose from the grave, and as he 
ascended to heaven when shining clouds hid him from their 
sight. They saw his glory and power on the day of Pentecost, 
when the Holy Spirit was poured out, and thousands who 
heard the gospel of Christ believed and were baptized. 

A Week After.—Those were sad days to the disciples after 
they knew the sufferings awaiting their dear Master. It 
seemed to them that, if their leader must die a shameful death, 
all would be lost, and they were hopeless indeed. With 
Jesus the shadow of the coming cross ever rested on his life, 
but he, ‘‘ for the joy that was set before him endured the cross, 
despising the shame.’’ To comfort his disciples, he granted 
three of them a sight of heaven’s glory. *It was on a high 
mountain where Jesus took these disciples at night as he went 
to pray. It was a week after the sad news of the trials await- 
ing him. Matthew and Mark say “after six days; ’’ Luke 
says ‘‘ about eight days after,’’ counting the entire week that 
had passed, and the day when Jesus took Peter, James, and 
John with him, while nine disciples were left at the foot of 
the mountain waiting the return of the little company. 

As He Prayed.—Luke-says that, as he prayed, he was trans- 
figured (changed) before them. They had seen the kneeling 
form in*the familiar garment, but suddenly he seemed poised 
in air, all in white, not like a robe thrown around him, but all 
glorious, radiant, his face shining as the sun, his body glisten- 
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ing like snow clothed in light, whiter than anything that 
any on earth could whiten, as if some inner glory shone 
through in dazzling purity. He was, not alone ; two were 
with him talking with him ‘‘ of his decease [departure] which 
he was about to accomplish at Jerusalem.’’ He was about to 
accomplish what he came- to do, the death to which he gave 
himself; for, while he saved other lives, he would not save 
his own. Had Moses and Elias known death, or would they 
talk of the time when his soul should leave his wounded 
body? Moses the lawgiver died, and was buried by the Lord 
alone on a mountain, no one knew where, nearly fifteen hun- 
dred years before. Elijah the prophet was translated to 
heaven, and he did not know of death as mortals do. They 
understood some of Jesus’ experiences on earth. Moses had 
been forty days and nights on Mt. Sinai with the Lord; Elijah 
forty days and nights on Mt. Horeb, fasting as Jesus did in 
the wilderness. In all the ages Moses and Elias had waited 
the.coming of Jesus to earth to come and strengthen him with 
a brief foretaste of heaven’s glory. They left a fadeless pic- 
ture for all the bereaved ones of earth, a proof that Christians 
will know each other there, that those who have gone before 
remember the loved ones they left here, and await their 
coming. 

Was not 
Jesus, who prayed, as tired as they with toiling up the moun- 
tain side in the darkness? They were awake to see the 
heavenly glory, and to hear the words of the immortal visitors, 
Peter wanted to stay ; it seemed better than going to Jerusa. 
lem for their Lord to suffer and die. 
crown before the cross. 


Peter.—The disciples had been heavy with sleep. 


Peter would win the 
He said, ‘* It is good to be here.” 
Will it not be ‘* good ”’ to be with Jesus and the glorified ones 
who will all be with him?. Peter asked Jesus if he might 
For 
(Recall the 


there on the mountain-top build three tabernacles. 
whom would Peter build the resting-places ? 
feast of tabernacles and tents of green.) 

An Overshadowing Cloud.—As Peter spoke a cloud over- 
shadowed them, and a voice out of the cloud spoke to the 
disciples, saying the words that were spoken from heaven 
when Jesus was baptized, with the added words to the 
frightened disciples, ‘‘hear ye him,’’ They fell on their 
faces. They loved the voice of Jesus, but when they felt the 
presence of God they were afraid. Their loving Saviour even 
then did not forget the weary men, and understood their awe 
and fear. He touched them with his loving hand, and bade 


them. ‘*be not afraid.’? When they looked up, they saw 
** Jesus only.’’ The sight that divine love Had granved them «as 


over, but it was for them and for us to know how their Lord 
and his redeemed will be when they shall see him as he is, 
will be forever with him, and be like him. 

Peter, James, and John.—Not very long after Jesus’ death 
James was beheaded, and for him was eternal glory, with no 
overshadowing cloud. Many years after, Peter wrote, ** We 
were eye-witnesses of his majesty. ... We heard, when we were 
with him in the holy mount. . 
glory.’’ John wrote in the beginning of his Gospel our Gol- 
den Text. What did Jesus charge the disciples as they cam: 
down the mountain? Matthew, Mark, and Luke, who were 
not witnesses, describe the scene ; Peter,and John do not, but, 
in their years of preaching, no doubt often told of it, and in its 
memory lived and toiled in the glad hope of joy ‘* forever with 
the Lord,.’’ 

Louisville, Ky. 


. a voice from the excellent 
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Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


HE lesson of the transfiguration will lose much of its 
point if the children know nothing about Moses. and 
Elijah. We cannot give the account in full without making 
our lesson too long, yet our children must be told something 
about them. We get a starting-point in the story of Elijah 
fed by the ravens, which our youngest children learned two 
weeks ago, and/in the story of the infant Moses, which is 
familiar to most of the class. 

This part of our lesson will require much practice in prepa- 
ration. With our shelves full of reference books, and forti- 
fied by a knowledge of. all that is contained in these books 
and in The Sunday School Times on the lesson subject, the 
primary teacher is not prepared unless she has the primary 
lesson in shape. She must shape her own lesson for her own 
class, f 

The practice for getting in shape the account of Moses an 
Elijah will be the sifting of the story down to a few clear sen- 
tences, weeding out adjectives and all unnecessary words 
The teacher recites often to herself (no books needed) just 
what she will say to the class. 

If the children were always attentive, we might dismiss the 
chronology question to-day, by explaining briefly that the 
event of the transfiguration preceded that of the resurrection, 
and, assuming that our explanation put the class in possession 
of a clear understanding-of the relation in time of these two 


y t s . 
events, proceed with our transfiguration lesson. 


As matters 
Stand, 


the children, giving slight attention to our explanation, 








to 
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atching for the ‘‘ story part of the lesson,’’ and will be 
iss and inattentive until they get it. 
ost of our children study baby history lessons at school. 
ey are taught orally ofthe events in the lives of prominent 
storical characters, and this in a carefully arranged se- 
xence. A series of these history lessons has now been in 
rder for about eight months. 
These secular history lessons are so planned that they leave 
the listeners eager for the morrow, when they can ask, ‘‘ And 
what did he do then?’’ Do we handle the story of the life 
of Christ with the same care and wisdom that secular teachers 
exercise in relating their condensed and orderly account of 
the life of Washington and of Lincoln? Do our children come 
with the eager question, ‘‘ And then?’’ Ifso, must we chill 
them to-day by saying in reply, ‘*I cannot tell you what hap- 
pened then, for we must go back’’? If this is our plan, listen- 
ing in a half-hearted way, two-thirds of the class will not hear 
our explanation at all, and, when they enter older classes, they 
will be at a disadvantage which their new teacher does not 
understand, and therefore cannot help. 

By exercising a little foresight, it will be possible for us to- 
day to ‘go on’”’ without appearing to ‘‘ go back”’ at the 
We are given a selection (2 Pet. 1 : 12-18) to 
read in connection with’our lesson, and this we may use to 
carry us back to the transfiguration lesson, and to take us for- 
ward to the events following the resurrection. We may tell the 
class that, before Jesus died and rose again from the dead, Peter 
and two other disciples had seen, while with Jesus, something 
most wonderful, which our Lord had commanded them to 
‘tell no man, until the Son of man is risen from the dead.’’ 
Peter and his friends did not know what Jesus meant when he 
spoke of rising again from the dead, but they obeyed his com- 
mand of silence until that time came. 

Our lesson proper opens at the point where Peter and the 
others, having seen and spoken with our risen Lord, are free 
to tell the world of the wonders witnessed on the Mount of 


sime time. 


Transfiguration. 

A setting of this kind will emphasize the glory of the scene, 
which we can describe almost entirely by using the simplest 
selections gathered from the accounts in Matthew, Mark, and 
Luke. For instance: While Jesus prayed, the disciples saw 
him changed before their eyes. The face of our Lord ‘‘ did 
shine as the sun, and his raiment was white as the light.’’ 
‘And there appeared Elijah with Moses: and they were 


talking with Jesus.’’ They were talking of the death of our 
Lore, wien Was tO Come, but comforting him by showing 


something of the glory which lies beyond the grave. 

Peter and the others were at first ‘‘ heavy with sleep,’’ but, 
wakened by the glory of the light, they were frightened, and 
were silent until Peter begged to be allowed to stay always 
there with the three glorified beings. While he spoke, ‘‘a 
cloud overshadowed them, and they feared as the cloud came 
around them. There came a voice from the cloud, sayifig, 
«This is my beloved Sen: hear him.”’ 

Peter afterward, in writing of this time in a letter which is 
in our Bible, said that, as long as he lived, he should keep this 
in the remembrance of the people, and that after he was dead 
it should never be forgotten. 

Still keeping in mind our Easter lesson, we speak of that 
time when Jesus was raised from the dead, and had ascended 
to the Father, leaving his friends in remembrance of the 
words, ‘* My beloved Son: hear him.”’ 

Those dearest friends of our Lord, who lived closest to 
him, ‘* who beheld his glory,’’ who heard the ‘‘ voice from 
the cloud,’’ have a message for us. They give to us the very 
words of our Saviour, and say to us, *‘ Hear ye him.’’ 


.Vorthampton, Mass. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 


By Dr. William Wright 


. FTER S1tx Days Jesus TAKETH PETER, AND JAMES, 
AND JOHN HIS BROTHER, AND BRINGETH THEM 

INTO A High Mountarn ApaArtT.’’—A fourth-century 
tradition marks Tabor as the Mount of Transfiguration ; 
but as the top of that cone was covered by 2 massive fort in 
Christ’s days, and its sides occupied with human habitations, 
the place was quite unsuited for the isolation and glory of the 
Besides, Jesus and his disciples had retreated before 
the hostility of the Jewish ecclesiastics, and they would not 
have so soon returned again to Galilee ; and this view is con- 
firmed by Mark, who states distinctly (Mark 9 : 30) that they 
departed for Galilee at a later period. It is probable, there- 
fore, that the six or eight days were spent in the neighborhood 
of Cesarea Philippi, and scholars are now coming to the unani- 
mous conclusion that Hermon, or one of its southern peaks, 
vas the Mount of Transfiguration. I know the region well. 
| built two churches on Mt. Hermon, spent much time on its 
‘ules, passed twenty nights on its top, sometimes with natives 
*r travelers, and sometimes alone, and I know of no valid ob- 
jections against the claimisof Hermon. The arguments based 
on the difficulty of the ascent, the keenness of the air, and the 


impossibility of sleepicg 


scene, 


von the summit, are purely imaginary. 
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I once invited a number of villagers from the base of the 
mountain to meet me on the top for a picni¢ and prayer-meet- 
ing. Twenty-five men and one woman joined me without 
difficulty, and passed the night with me on the summit with- 
out discomfort, and descended the next day as Jesus and his 
disciples had done. They encountered no hardships to which 
Peter and James and John would have given a moment’s con- 
sideration. 

Hermon was the most conspicuous object on earth to 
our Lord and his disciples. Their whole lives had been 
passed within view of its snowy cone, and, as they lingered 
by Cesarea Philippi, what more natural than that they 
should wish to scale the majestic mountain that towered 
above them, and to stand on the shining peak on which they 
had gazed every day since childhood? At first their path 
would lie through tilled fields and vineyards, then through a 
belt of small mountain oaks, wild animals, plums, pears, and 
cherries. Higher still, they would pass juniper and prickly 
shrubs, and their last seven hundred feet would be over loose 
shingle and disintegrated limestone. On the top they would 


find an irregular angular space, four or five hundred yards . 


from edge to edge, surrounded by a jagged fence of broken 
rock rising into little peaks at the southern and northern 
sides, Another peak, about a hundred feet lower, rises on the 
western side, and at the southern peak stood a temple of Baal 
twelve paces long by eleven broad. 

There was not another spot on earth so fitted for the 
transfiguration scene as that plateau. Moses had gazed on 
it from Pisgah. Elijah’s eyes had turned to it every day dur- 
ing his stirring career. Here, on the loftiest place on earth 
known to the men of the Bible, the representatives of the Law 
and the Prophets met with Jesus, their sum and fulfilment. 
On that lofty limit, with the small land of Israel spread out 
below, and the vast kingdoms of the world hemming it round, 
his glorified attendants spake of the crowning gospel sacrifice 
which he should offer up at Jerusalem, not only for the seed 
of Abraham, but for the Israel of God in those mighty jands 
beyond. 

Whether Hermon was the scene of the transfiguration or 
not, there is still a cloud hanging over the mountain as if in 
memory of the event. The air passing over the snowy summit 
becomes condensed, and a thin white cloud is perpetually 
forming and perpetually being dispersed. It looks like a 
lambent flame, which the wind seems to be always extinguish- 
ing, but which is always flickering back again to its full force. 

€ cloud is Said to linger on mérmon «Wo-wmus os ure yous. 
In 1869, I had it watched during the months of August and 
September, and the sign of transfiguration was only missing 
four days toward the end of September. 


London, England. 
KSA~ 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 
For the Teacher 


EVIEW.—What sad event in his own life did Christ 
prophesy? Who objected? How did Christ reply? 
How did he apply the cross to his disciples ? 

2. PLACE AND PREPARATION (v. 1).—On what other occa- 
sions were these three disciples singled out? (Luke 8: 51; 
Matt. 26:37.) Why? What is the advantage of getting 
away from crowds? Why had Jesus sought this retirement? 
(Luke 9:.28.) What connection between this prayer and the 
transfiguration ? . 

3. THE TRANSFIGURATION (v. 2).—What does ‘ trans- 
figured’? mean? What additional points of description do 
you get from Mark? (9: 3,) and from Luke? (9g: 29.) What 
hint does this scene give of our own condition after death ? 

4. Goop TO BE THERE (vs. 3, 4).—What did Moses and 
Elijah represent, that it was fitting for them to appear at this 
scene? What was remarkable in the death of each? What 
was the subject of their talk ? (Luke 9: 31.) What must the 
disciples have learned from listening to this conversation ? 
What does their recognition of these two teach us about 
death? What was Peter’s mood when he asked this question ? 
(Luke 9: 33.) What made it good for them to be there? 
How may all places become thus glorious to us? What kind 
of ‘‘ tabernacles’’ had Peter in mind? Why did he wish to 
make them ? 

5. My BELovED Son (v. 5).—What was this cloud like? 
(Exod. 40: 34; 2 Pet. §: 17.) What was it? At what other 
times in Christ’s life did God’s voice bear witness to him? 
(Matt. 3: 17; John 12: 28.) How did God's words apply to 
the scene just witnessed by the disciples? Why was not 
Peter answered ? 

6. Be Not AFRAID (vs. 6-9).—Why were the disciples 
Why did 
What use should 
we make of the transfiguration visions that come to us? 


afraid? What did Jesus’ touch mean to them? 


Jesus forbid them to tell about the vision ? 


For the Superintendent 
1. Whom did Christ take with him to a mountain top? 2. 
What change came upon him there? 3. Who were seen 
with him? 4. What words did God speak out of a cloud? 
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5. What did the transfiguration prove to the disciples concern- 
ing Christ ? 
Oo 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

[These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. They 

SS elkreed Sor Se Seirus enonere, Sand for Sen eyeciaes cosy te 
,. pecimen copy to 
John D. Wattles & Co,, 103: Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa.] 

1. What occurred on the high mountain where Christ 
went? 2. What disciples were with Christ? 3. What great 
men of old appeared with Christ? 4. What words were 
spoken from the bright cloud? 5. 
and comfort his disciples ? 


How did Jesus reassure 


Boston. 
ASA 
Blackboard Hints 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 


HE words in the center should be on at the beginning, 
and may, if desired, be surrounded by a circle of rays, 
leaving room to write the outer words as italicized. 

It had been a sad week for the disciples, and a severe test 
of their faith in the Messiahship of Jesus. How could he die, 
and yet be the deliverer ? So this 
wonderful vision is given, showing the glory that all along lay 
It en- 
couraged him, it convinced the three, and it has a lesson for 
us. Who contribute to the glory of Jesus ? 

First, there is he who gave the vision and uttered the voice, 
—God. Who hath highly exalted Jesus ? To whom does Jesus 
refer all his glory? It is to God the Father. Equal with 
God, he yet looks up to the Father. Is God glorifying Jesus 
now? Yes, every triumph of the gospel adds to the Redeem- 
er’s glory. Then the two heavenly visitors come. A/oses tes- 
tifies that Jesus comes to fulfil the law. /jah represents the 
long line of prophets who told of present sin and coming 


It was sad for Jesus too, 


hidden under the modest human form of the Lord. 


deliverance. What New Testament prophet stood for Elijah? 
Then the three disciples nearest and dearest to the Lord— 
names ? 


(Put down initials.) Tired and sleepy as they were, 


they saw the glory and the visitors. These three disciples 
stand for Christ’s faithful and adoring church in all ages. 
Those who keep near to Jesus will hear the witness of God, 
and see and acknowledge the Saviour’s glory. So the faithful 
disciples help to glorify Jesus. 


Rut where were the other nine. 
Down at the foot of the mountain 


ey were Hftng tS neem 
epileptic boy, failing because of their little faith, and bringing 
discredit on Jesus’ cause. We do not know why they were 
not included with the three. But they had just as good a 
chance to glorify their Lord. 

It is good to be with Jesus on the mountain. If he calls us, 
let us go. If he asks us to stay and look after the sick pee- 
ple, will that prevent us from glorifying him ? 


GOD 
MOSES ELIJAH 


| JESUS’ ! 
GLORY 
| PJdJ 3 


Trenton, N. /. 
XS? 
Sociological Notes 
By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


UR Lord had fellowship with both heaven and earth. 
His person was the meeting-point of the two species 
of society, the heavenly and the human, He was the head 
of both churches, militant and triumphant, which met by 
their representatives on the Mount of Transfiguration. Peter 
was so impressed by the glories and privileges of the other 
church, in contrast to the meanness of that to which he 
belonged, that he wished to stay in this lofty fellowship. But 
Jesus, who had the power to return to the heavenly fellow- 
ship at any time and in any way he chose, had no thought of 
remaining on the mount. A world that needed redemption 
lay below and around it, and to that world he returned, that 
from it he might bring many sons to glory. M. Godet thinks 
that one of the purposes of his meeting Moses and Elias was 
to make or declare his solemn choice between a peaceful re- 
turn to the Father’s glory and the return by the way of the 
Hence the two from the heavens spoke to him of his 
death to be accomplished in Otherwise the 
Transfiguration scene would have ended in such a scene as 
that on which Elisha had gazed, when Elijah was wrapt away 
from his sight into the invisible world, or as these apostles 
witnessed on the day of their Lord’s final ascension, But 
that he rejects, and the heavenly messengers disappear. The 
disciples see Jesus only, and him setting his face to Jerusalem 
that he might accomplish his passior there. 
Philadelphia. 


cross. 
Jerusalem, 
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Lesson Summary 


ITHDRAWING to a mountain, to pray, as Luke de- 
clares, the Lord was transfigured in the presence of 
Peter, James, and John. His face did shine as the sun, and 
his raiment became white and glistering. Then came Moses 
and Elias, each pre-eminent in his day and work, and they 
conversed with Jesus about his approaching death, The 
vision awed the spectators into silence ; but, as the heavenly 
visitants departed, Peter cried out, It is good for us to be here ; 
and, possibly with a vague idea of recalling them, he proposed 
to make a tabernacle for each of them, and one for Jesus 
also, Then a bright cloud surrounded them, and God’s voice 
spoke in commendation of his Son, Down fell the disciples, 
overwhelmed’+ with fear, but Jesus touched and reassured 
them, and to their astonished sight he alone was visible. 
Descending from the mountain, he directed silence.as to this 
vision, until his resurrection should have come to pass. 





Convention Calendar 


International Lesson Committee, at Chicago . 
Florida, at Gainsville Saaareice 
International Executive Committee, at Atlanta 
Georgia, at Gainesville 

Alabama, at Birmingham 

Louisiana, at Shreveport . 

West Virginia, at Clarksburg . 

Virginia, at Staunton . April 20-22 
Texas, at Waco . > . April 26-28 
meeemare, mt Dower . oss ce tic eee ee s Apt —— 
Mississippi, at Oxford . .....6- 
Washington, at Spokane. . 

Illinois, at Galesburg 


. March 30 
. April 11-13 
. April 13-16 
April 18-20 
. April 19-21 
April 19-21 
. April 19-21 


. May 3-5 
. May 3-5 
May 10-12 


Kansas, at Abilene ¢ @ Ge . May 10-12 
South Carolina, at Georgetown . . May 17-19 
Minnesota, at Minneapolis . May 17-19 


North Dakota, at Larimore 


° May 24-26 
South Dakota, at De Smet. . .. 


igo 4 41 ml ee 
Ddiana. at (45 field ee 
entucky, at Paducah. . . te ee ee nee une 14-16 


New York, at Utica. 


: ‘,% . June, 14-16 
Ohio, at Columbus. yng pomp ing . June 14-16 
~~Montana, at Helena June 15-17 


lowa, at Cedar Rapids ; , 

New Jersey School of Primary Methods, at 
Asbury Park . 

World’s Triennial Convention, at London 

Maine Summer School, at Northport . 

Missouri, at —— ‘ 

North Carolina, at Salisbury 


. June 21-23 


‘ . July 3-9 
. July 11-15 
July 30 to August 13 

August 23-25 


eA 
The Jewish Chautauqua Society 


HE name ‘Chautauqua has come to have a 
There are 
The Jewish Chautauqua 
Society has issued a pamphlet giving an account of the 
First Summer Assembly, held at Atlantic City in 1897. 
The society is the creation of its chancellor, the Rev. 
Dr. Henry Berkowitz, rabbi of Congregation Rodeph 
shalom of Philadelphia. His motive was ‘to get Jew 
and non-Jew alike interested in Jewish thought for the 
sake of justice and truth."’ 


generic as well as a specific meaning. 
now many ‘‘ Chautauquas."’ 


He says that there is an 
appalling degree of ignorance of the Bible among both 
Jews and non-Jews, 

In the face of great difficulties, Dr. Berkowitz and his 
coadjutors organized, in 1893, a Department of Jewish 
Studies, in affiliation with the parent Chautauqua or- 
ganization. Home-reading courses were started. The 
Jewish press aided the movement, and in July, 1897, 
the first summer assembly was opened. Interesting 
papers were read and addresses made; messages of 
congratulation were received from Bishop Vincent and 
others bidding the new movement God-speed. 

The Assembly does not propose to exclude non-Jews. 
It will make a specialty of the study of modern Sunday- 
school methods, and at the second assembly, to be held 
at Atlantic City, July 10-24, 1898, distinguished Chris- 
tian Sunday-school workers will appear on the platform. 
Dr. Berkowitz is progressive, broad-minded, 
thusiastic. ‘‘As we have become 
charity,"’ 


and en- 
co-workers in 
he says, ‘‘ with our fellow-citizens everywhere, 
so are we glad to fraternize with them likewise in works 
of education.’" The prospectus of the second assembly 
can be obtained by sending postage to Dr. Henry Berko- 
witz, Box 825, Philadelphia. 


August — * 





German and French New Testament 
Research * 


HE general tendency of research in the New Testa- 
ment department has in recent years been in the 
direction of conservative conclusions. Radicalism has 
seemingly had its day, and the old-fashioned views in 
reference to the origin and historical development of 
New Testament literature and thought are constantly 
finding more and surer defenders. Even such finds as 
the recently discovered Logia of Jesus are compelling 
critically inclined scholars to admit that the ‘‘ theologi- 
cal’’ conception of Christ as the Son of God is not a 
product of the Fourth Gospel, but a common tenet of 
the faith of early Christianity. 

In view of this condition of affairs, the publication of 
a work that can fairly be called a thesaurus of conserva- 
tive argument and facts in reference to the New Testa- 
ment is at once a timely and important phenomenon in 
the literary-world. Such a work is the new Introduction 
to the New Testament (Zin/eitung in das Neue Testa- 
ment), by Professor Zahn of Erlangen. Of this work 
the first half only, treating of the Epistles, has as yet 
been published. The second volume, G@iscussing the 
Gospels and Acts, is promised soon. 

No one else among the specialists of Germany, or, 
possibly, of all Christendom, could be better prepared to 
furnish the conservative side of the New Testament de- 
bate than Professor Zahn. For twenty-five years he has 
shown himself to be a finished investigator in the origi- 
nal and primary sources of New Test:fment and early 
patristic lore, and during this long period has ever been 
the champion and protagonist of conservative views. 
His stronghold consists in using to the best advantage, 


and: with marl arked. and scholarly acumen. whatever i in the 
oldest and best sources can “be found in-favor of the 


Church's view in reference to New Testament Chris- 
tianity and literature. And’in doing so Zahn is not a 
partisan, but an independent searcher for the truth. 
He entertains some views not generally shared even by 
conservative Christians, as, for example, that James is 
the oldest Epistle in the New Testament ; that the Pas- 
toral Epistles were written during a second captivity of 
Paul in Rome, after his return from Spain and Gaul ; 
that between these two captivities the Apostle made ex- 
tensive journeys,-——and_others. Nor is his chronological 
order of the Pauline Epistles the same as is currently 
accepted. But for all such innovations the author has 
his why and wherefore, and the work is so completely 
furnished with extracts from authoritative sources of in- 
formation that the reader is in a condition to judge for 
himself on the merits or demerits of the case. Indeed, 
this is one of the strong features of the Introduction, 
making it eminently a book for study, and compelling 
the student to do his own thinking. He will be com- 
pelled to do this all the more on account of the some- 
what heavy style af the author, which he shares with so 
many German scholars. 
dent's book. 

One of the most industrious of New Testament schol- 
ars, whose writings appear in English as well as in Ger- 
man, is Professor Nestle of Ulm, not a university bat a 


The work is eminently a stu- 


gymnasium teacher, and prominent, too, as a Syriac 
scholar. He has recently issued a new Introduction to 
the Greek New Testament (Zinfuchrung in das Grie- 
chische Neue Testament) that in many ways reminds the 
reader of the popular volume of the late Professor Schaff, 
published immediately after the completion of the re- 
vision of the English Bible translation. Nestle’s work 
is, however, smaller, at least quantitatively, than Schaff's, 
and in many respects not quite so elementary. It con- 
tains a chapter on the history of the printed text Uf the 
Greek New Testament since the year 1514; a.second 
chapter on the materials of New Testament technical 
criticism ; a third on the theory and practice of New 
Testament textual criticism, as also literature and notes. 





. Einleitung in das Neue Testament. Band I. By Theodore Zahn. 
8vo, pp. viii, 489. Leipzig: A. Deichert. 9.50 marks. 

Einfuebrung in das Griechische Neue Testament. By 
Nestle 
marks 


. Eberhard 
8vo, pp. r29. Gottingen: Vandenhoeck und Ruprecht. 3.40 


La Composition des Evangiles. By H. Roehrich. 


8vo, pp. 518. Paris : 
Fischbacher. Price, about $2. 50. 


Vol. 40, No. 14 


After the manner of similar publications, the book con- 
tains also specimen pages or parts of the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus, Alexandrinus, Cantabrigiensis, Vaticanus, the 
Syriac palimpsest from Mt. Sinai, etc. Special atten- 
tion is paid to the famous Codex Bezae, or D, which 
through Blass’s researches in connection with his two- 
edition theory of the Acts has for the first time been re- 
ceiving the attention it deserved. From Nestle’s dis- 
cussions it would appear that the modern reconstruction 
of the New Testament text, as represented best by the 
Westcott and Hort edition, is not to be regarded as a 
finality, but that possibly the whole work of textual 
criticism is to be done over again, largely on the basis 
of the neglected and despised Bezae Codex. Nestle's 
book opens up visions of new and perplexing New Tes- 
tament problems. 

Roehrich’s investigations on the origin and composition 
of the Gospels (Za Composition des Evangiles) is a good 
example of what independent French scholarship is do- 
ing toward a solution, not only of the synoptic,,but also 
of the Johannine, problem. In general, the work is a 
conservative critical production. The author ‘considers 
Mark as the oldest Gospel in the New Testament, based 
on Petrine sources, but with modifications, drawn espe- 
cially from oral sources. The writer does not attach 
the importance to Papias's report of a collection of the 
Lord's Sayings and Doings that is ordinarily done. 
Possibly, if he had written his book after the actual dis- 
covery of a.fragment of such a collection of the Logia, he 
would have taken a different view of the matter. Roeh- 
rich defends the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel, but 
concedes that John has reproduced in rather a free style 
some of the addresses of the Lord, and that he actually 
corrected some things in the earlier Gospels. As a whole, 
the work is marked by careful and considerate scholarship. 


o> 


William Reynolds: A Life Sketch. By his Wife. With Public 
and Private Attributes Appended. - (8vo, pp. 95. Peoria, 
Illinois: Mrs. William Reynolds, 405 Madison Avenue. 59 
cents. ) 

A VORUIIe to" tre nrenrery-or ywetr-e-tife-we that af Wil- 


liam 1 Rey nolds will be heartily welcomed by a host’ of 
Sunday-school workers. Under the title William Rey- 
nolds: A Life Sketch, Mrs. Reynolds has gathered 
within less than a hundred pages a great mass of mate- 
rial about the life of her husband, the noble-spirited and 
indefatigable worker in the Sunday-school cause. An 
introduction states that the loving tributes from all parts 
of the country ‘‘ prompting my own heart, as well as the 
request that comes from friends in our own church and 
Sabbath-school to prepare a memorial book, I send it 
forth, believing that it will be prized for Mr. Reynolds's 
sake, and treasured by children and children’s children 
(in Calvary Church, at least) for generations to come."’ 
Mrs. Reynolds follows with a life sketch of the man, 
giving many illustrations of his courage and unselfish 
devotion. The tributes—running up into the hundreds 
—fill the remaining pages, and testify to the universal 
love for William Reynolds. These come from such 
men as Dwight L. Moody, the Hon. John Wanamaker, 
Dr. Henry C. McCook, Major Whittle, Bishop John H. 
Vincent, the late Frances E. Willard, B. F. Jacobs, 
and Robert J. Burdette, besides members of the Inter- 
national committees, state association presidents, asso- 


ciation workers from many states, and from the press. 


A good likeness of Mr. Reynolds appears at the begin- 
ning of the book. 


a 


Etidorhpa ; The End of the Earth. The Strange History of 
a Myste heath Being, and the Account of a Remarkable Jour- 
ney, as Communicated in gore to Llewellyn Drury, 
who Promised to Print the Same, but Finally Evaded the 
Responsibility, which was Assumed by John Uri Lloyd 
With illustrations by J. Augustus Knapp. (Large 8vo, pp 
xvi, 380. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke Co. - $2). 


Professor Lloyd of Cincinnati seems to have thought 
out a theory of the earth's structure which is widely dif- 
ferent from that generally accepted by scientific men. 
He has thrown this into the form of a narrative from a 
mysterious traveler, who passes into the earth's depths 
by a cave in Kentucky, and is conducted by a mys- 
terious being through the outer crust into the empty 
space which forms the central area. The author mixes his 
fanciful account of strange growths and startling scenery 
with scientific reasonings, mystic (or would-be mystic) 
speculations, and very earnest protests against material- 
ism in science. In some places he exhibits an almost 
Dantesque imagination of: horrors, as in. his picture of 
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oom of the drunkards: But this is | 
ustained, and the book leaves the | 
ession of an effort to reach spiritual | 
ts without exactly knowing what is | 
what is not of that nature. And | 
re is far too much machinery and | 
ectation of mystery for the scheme of | 
e book, which also stops just as the! 
parrator reaches the point which promises | 
to be of greatest interest. 
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| 
Literary Notes and News | 


A Jewish work of fic- | 
tion older than the Book | 
of Tobit, the story of | 
Ahikar the Wise, was given to English 
yeaders in a rendering of the Syriac ver- 
sion by Dr. E. J. Dillon in The Contem- | 
porary Review for March. Tobit claims 
Ahikar as his nephew, and refers to him | 
in terms that assume an acquaintance with 
the story. The tale is as full of improba- | 
bilities as the Hagadic episodes of the | 
Talmud, or the Arabian Nights. In a 
modified form it appears in the latter, 
and also in a Greek life of the fabulist 
Xsop, besides being knowr to Europe 
in Slavonic and to Asia in Arabic ver- 
That it did not obtain—as did 
the Book of Tobit—a place even among 
the Apocrypha, is due, most probably, to 
its lower moral tone. 


English Rendering 
of an Old 
Jewish Fiction 


sions. 


- 





It would seem natural 
that the movement | 
known as the National | 
Congress of Mothers should be followed | 
by another magazine for mothers. The! 


Mother's 
Magazine 


A : 
first number of Moathes’.a..Magesime beet 


appeared. 
f ty 


It contains one hundred and 

of miscellaneous reading- | 
matter, much of which is supposed to be | 
of the sort that women like. Numerous | 


pages 


half-tone illustrations, chiefly portraits, 
are scattered throughout. The leading 
article is by Mrs. Theodore W. Birney, 


the president of the National Congress of 
Mothers, who writes on the scope and | 
aims of the Congress. But it is to be 
noted that Mrs. Birney expressly states 
that ‘‘ the Congress has no official organ, 


nor does it endorse any particular maga- | 


zine or periodical.’ The publisher of the 
new magazine is George H. Baker, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York; its price, | 


ten cents a copy, or one dollar a year. 


| invaluable aids to the study of God’s Word. 
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EASTER LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


Enlarged to 48 Pages—Handsomely Illustrated 


THE INNER EXPERIENCES OF 
A CABINET MEMBER'S WIFE 


Intensely interesting letters, describing actual real-life 
ings in social and official Washington. 


facts only, and the authorship is naturally withheld, 
they are none the less interesting on that account. 


A HEAVEN. 
KISSING HILL 
Unquestionably Miss Magruder’s 


best novel—a romance of a New 
York society ren ais 2 
in the Easter number. 


FOR 25 CENTS WE WILL SEND THE LADIES’ 
HOME JOURNAL ON TRIAL FOR THREE MONTHS. 
ALSO, a handsome illustrated booklet containing our 
Pros: us for 1898, with portraits 
of mous writers small = 
reproductions of some of the , 
illustrations that are to appear 
in the Journal in future numbers. 

7‘, 


$1.00 per Year Ed 
10 cts. a Copy 
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happen- 
These papers tell of 
though 


LILIAN BELL 


SEES THE GERMANS 


Perhaps the brightest of these 
lively foreign letters from this 
American girl abroad appears in 
this special Easter number, 


THE BACHELOR GIRL 


Ruth Ashmore gives a delight- | 
fully common-sense talk about 

this type of the girl of to-day, 

in the Easter number. 

The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Nelson’ S Teachers’ ‘Bible 


It is a practical handbook of the highest 
value for Biblical study.— Congregationalist. 





Words fail to do adequate justice to these | CHICAGO 


Sacred Songs, No.1 
Over 400,000 copies already sold 


MUSIC: $25 per 100, by express ; 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 


Educational 


each, if by mail. 
- paler ong . You can be cured. Refer k 
Dr. Lewis A. Sayre of New 
Wanamaker, Philadel 


_ NEW YORK } 


oratio C. Wood, 





of Pennsylvania. 
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‘¢Do not Stammer’ 
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~D., University 


Use only heightens the sense of their worth.— 
| The Christian Intelligencer, Dec. 1, 1897. 








| For sale by all booksellers, at prices from 
| $1.50 to $7.00; or address, for particulars, 
THos. NELSON & Sons, 33 East 17th Street, 
New York. 
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Advertising Rate 





So cents per line, with discount of 10 per cént 
en an advance order of 1,000 or more lines to be 
ued within a year, or for a space of not less than 
‘ne inch each issue for a year. Positions may be 
‘ontracted for, subject to earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, provided such positions do not 
conflict with the Publishers’ idea of the general 
make-up of the advertising pages. Positions are 
never guaranteed fo any advertisement of less 
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NOTES OF PRAISE. 


A Boox ror tue SunDAY pees. 
By FRANK M. DAV 
Over 60,000 in use. Handsome cover. 
by mail. 4. ,» 2024 Arch St. 
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Every Musical Want 
in the way of supplies can be procured from Tne Joun 


Cuurcn Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago 


EED An 1898 S. S. Music Book. aes. 
60 per dozen. 
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The Sunday School ‘limes. 

Send for 60 page book to PHiILapELpnia by- » 
STITUTE, 1033 Spring G —T St., Phila., Pa. 
Established 1884. rd shnston, Prine ipal 
and Founder. 
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fo ote refer to John D. Wattles & Co., publishers 
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Yound LADIES wisbing to finish their education 


Philadelphia. | os 


abroad can have homelike accontmodations with 
two German ladies who have opened a house in Han- 
| over,Germany. Highest references. Particulars, R. H. 


| Macponatp, 359 Broadway, New York 


HOLI DAYS IN ENGLAND 


book (illustrated), describing © ATHE- 
DR. “e RG TE TE, Pilgrim Fathers, De kens, and ‘l'emny- 
son districts, will be mailed ree - cent staan. 
Circulars describing HARW 1CH. ROUTE, only 
twin-screw steamship line from England to ¢ ‘on tinental 
| Europe, free. Great Eastern RAtLway OF ENGLAND, 
362 Broadway, New York 


than three inches space. An advertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be used within 
one year, may have, when practicable, a selected 
Position, without extra cost,except when the adver- 
ser contracts Jor a position on the last page. For 
all ake ertising conditioned on an appearance upon 
the last page, an advance of 20 per cent in addition | 
to the regular rate will be charged. For inside- 
hoge positions, on otders of less than $1,000, an 


advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular | 
rate will be charged. All advertisements are | 


tubject te approval as te character, wording, and 
“splay. Advertisers ave free te examine the 
‘ubscription list at any time. For Terms of Sub- | 
‘“ription, see fourteenth page. 

Throat diseases commence with a cough, 
Cold, or sore-throat. ‘* Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches’ give immediate and sure relief. 








We have a fine line of selected 
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| books adapted for the peculiar needs of every 
| locality. Write us before ordering even a few 
| books. W. A. WILDE & CO., Boston. 


~ GUNDAY- SCHOOL BOOKS and 


SUPPLIES A SPECIALTY 
Send for our ‘three catalogs. 
| Ward: & Drummond, 164 Fifth Ave., ; New w York City. 


IN sers, for primary and 
intermediate readers, our 
list now ready. Discounts 
to Sunday-schools. 

GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM, New York 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 2, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“ second-class matter.”” 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. 


SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the following yearly club rates: : 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 





For five or more copies in a package to one address, | 


gocentseach. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written or printed on 
the separate papers. ‘ 
The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and party in a pack- 
age to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 
“he pagers for a club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 


others in the same school get theirs from another, the | 


papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy 
packages may-be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. ‘ 

Free Copies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 
Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 


, to the extent that large | 


the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- | 


portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the pepers may be required. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
a year, can haye the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to lame’ is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription, If es e 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 


Members of package clubs donot have | 


a few weeks only, we will mail an extra copy, as long as 


desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 
Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 


changed should be careful to pame, not only the post- | 


office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other ner: 
such ) agua will oblige the publishers by stating iiiat the 
club e subscribes for takes the place of the cue formed 
7 ¢ 


The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. - Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be sent free, 
upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 
To ministers and missionaries, 

for one or more copies, 6 shillings each 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
package to one address, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. Box 1550. 


EI ENE SHE IK ENE He HE I ET 


White 
Ostrich Feathers 


“White ostrich feathers are easily 
cleaned by soaking five minutes in warm 
suds je from ry Soap. Draw theta 
lightly through the band, rinse in warm, 
clear water, and dry by shaking over the 
stove. Re-curl by drawing each little 
barb over the dull edge of a knife or 
scissors.''— Mrs. Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIRY 
SOAP 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 


The Soap of the Century 


Bold here in th ient sizes 
for the toilet, bath and’ lounéey. 


Send us your name, add: 
FR t and five Fairy Soap weep. 
pera, to nearest office below, 


and we wil! mail you free a 
copy of a beautiful painting in voter col- 
ore entitled tis ba by the cele- 
brated artist, Leon Moran, Size 1734x% in. 
without lettering, ready for framing 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 


Chicago. 8t.Lonis. NewYork. Boston. 
Philadelphia. Pittsburgh. Baisteoce, 
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Some cough muxtures | 
smother the cough. But the | 
next breeze fans it into life | 
again. . 

Better put the cough out. 

That is, better go deeper 
and smother the fires of in- 
flammation. Troches can- 
not do this. Neither can | 
plain cod-liver oil. 

But Scott’s Emulsion can. 
The glycerine soothes and 
makes comfortable; the hy- 
pophosphites give power and 
stability to the nerves; and 
the oil feeds and strengthens 
the weakened tissues. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 


f\ comes with eating.” 
Pearline comes from trying it. 
sceptical about Pearline’s washing, try 
it on coarse clothes, etc., first—things 
that you can’t hurt much, and see how 
it saves work. Having seen Pearline’s 
superior work you'll be ready to use it 
for fine, delicate, cobwebby things. 5 


SASS S\4LABLLLLIO 


“Appetite 


And the hankering for 


lf you're 













Gail 
Borden 











SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 





Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’ Sent 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 
New Yorn CONDENSED MILK Co.n.¥ 



















beyond your expectations ? 


daily Bible reading. 




























and economical, and it works. 
It is just this : 


month of April, 1898.’’ 


International Lessons. 


lesson. 


Book of books. 


postage or express charges. 


specially ordered. 





He hoped to get fifty scholars to follow the plan. 
dred and twenty-five undertook to do so during the first month, and 
more undertook it with great interest during the second month. 

That plan is worth trying in your class or school. 


Cards for the April readings are now ready. 
obtained of the publishers of The Sunday School Times for 


60 cents per hundred copies 


Lesser or larger quantities at the same rate, the Publishers paying the 
When one hundred or more are ordered, 
the name of the school using them will be printed on the cards for 
twenty-five cents extra per hundred. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 


This was the experience of the 


superintendent who recently devised a plan for uniting his school in 


Over one hun- 


It is simple 


A stiff and durable and attractively printed card has 
been prepared (size, 44% 6 inches), and on one side-of it are these 
words as a heading: ‘‘ The Sunday School Times Bible- Reading Circle. 
This card shows what parts of the Bible I intend to read during the 
Following this, at the left of the card, is a 
“series of Bible references, one for each day, and all bearing on the 
Opposite each reference is a sentence in- 
tended to quicken the curiosity of the reader as to what the passage 
contains, and to impress the lesson of the passage. 

On the reverse of the card are these words : ‘‘ When I make a mark 
like this V at the left end of any line, it means that I have read, on the 
day named at the end of the line, the Bible yerses for that day. 
the mark does not appear at the end of a line, the blank shows that 
I have been really unable to read the verses for the day.’’ 
be signed with the name and address of the scholar, and the name 
of the teacher of whose class the scholar is a member. 

One of the effects of the plan is to acquaint the children not only 
with the lesson for each Sunday, but with side-light readings on the 
And, above all, many who have never read the Bible with 
regularity, and some who have not read it at all except at rare inter- 
vals,*are thus led to follow a systematic course of reading in the 


When 


This is to 


They may be 


This will not be done unless 


Uniting the School in 
Daily Bible Reading 


AS it ever been your experience that Sunday-school plans de- 
voutly considered and carefully carried out, often succeed far 














Edward, My Son 


{By Barry Cornwall] 


OR evermore—for ever, evermore 
Lies he within thine arms, O Mother Earth ! 
Then clasp him to thee, gently,—with thy 
soft 
And tenderest folding,—for he was the best 
And dearest (unto me) in all the world! 
He was my own—oh, in familiar love 
How often have I told him thus, and pressed 
His head against my heart, caressing it ! 
For but to touch him was a sweet delight— 
To look on him—to know that he was near, 
And well, and full of careless happiness. 


Sickness is in our house, and pain and wo 
(Pain of the inmost heart—unending wo) 
And Death has come—and gone! He leaves no 
track— 
None—but a frightful. void, which change, nor 
time, 

Nor prosperous days 
Can ever again refill. A little time 
And we were happy. -In our cheerful room 
(From which the light has fled) we looked around 
And saw bright faces, and heard happy words~ 
Some still remain ; but he, whose look was bright 
Beyond the rest, and on whose “ pretty tongue" 
Hung tender accents that were dear to us, 
And sweeter than all music—where is he ? 
Our best and best belovéd,-—dead and gone ! 
They say that earth is filled with flowers, 

That mine may be a happy lot, 
That life is rich in sunny hours, 

It may be—but I see them not. 





I only see a little shape 

That used to cling about my heart, 
And never struggled to escape, 

‘And yet it did at last depart. 


On T Nappter Tar wee ware trarr—wey— 
Who wander in the desert, blind, — 

Thou hast left pain, and poverty, 
And all the wrongs of life behind, 


CAB 


Prayer Answered and 
Unanswered 


(The Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, in The Sunday Magazine] 








HAVE. been asked to write some 

thoughts on answers to prayer. I am 

afraid, that I cannot give from per- 
sonal experience vivid and striking anec- 
dotes such as others have. chronicled. 
God does not deal with all alike, either in 
his gifts of faith or in those of experience. 
We differ also in the use we make of 
his gifts. But, if I mistake not, the ob- 
| ject of these papers is not merely to gather 
together an array of startling experiences, 
but rather to unite in conference on the 
great subject of prayer and the answers to 
prayer. 

No doubt every Christian spirit lrolds 
within his memory many cherished expe- 
riences of God's dealings with him, and 
these must touch the question of prayer. 
But the greater part of these experiences 
belong to that sanctuary life of the soul 
| which, rightly or wrongly, we keep veiled 
| from the world. There are some matters 
which would lose their charm if they were 
made public property. There is a reti- 
cence which is of faith, just as. there may 
be a reticence which is of cowardice or 
unfaith. But like the little home treas- 
ures, which we only open to look upon 
when we are alone, so are some of the 
| secret treasures of inward - experiences. 

Nevertheless, none of us can have lived 
and thought without meeting with a sort 
of general confirmation, or otherwise, of 
the efficacy of prayer ; and, though I can- 
not chronicle positive’ and striking exam- 
ples, I can say what I have known. 

I have known men of a naturally timid 
and sensitive disposition who have grown 
at moments lion-like in courage, and they 
would tell you that courage came to them 
in prayer. I have known one man who 
found himself face to face with a duty 
which was unexpected, and from which 
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he shrank with all his soul. I have 
known that such a one has prayed that 
the duty might net be pressed upon him, 
nd yet that, if it were, he might be given 
strength to fulfil it. The duty still con- 
fronted him. In trembling and in much 
dismay he undertook it; and when the 
hour came, it found him calm and equa- 
ble in spirit, neither dismayed nor de- 
moralized by fears. Such a one might 
not tell of great outward answers to prayer, 
but inward answers are not less real. At 
any rate, the psalmist chronicled an an- 
«wer such as this when he wrote: ‘In 
the day when I cried, thou answeredst 
me and strengthenedst me with strength 
in my soul’’ (Psa, 138 : 3). 

here is, further, a paradox of Chris- 
llan experienceywhich- may be noted: ~ The 
soul which waits upon God finds ut 
sooner or later that the prayers. which 
seem to be unanswered are those which 
may be most truly answered. For what 
is the answer to prayer which the praying 
heart looks for? There is no true prayer 
without the proviso, Nevertheless, not 
what I will, but what thou wilt. In 
other words, there is no true prayer with- 
out reliance upon the greater wisdom and 
greater love of him to whom we pray. 
Thus it is that God's answer may not be 
the answer as we looked for it We form 
our expectations ; they take shape from 
our poor little limited surroundings ; but 
the prayer in its spirit may be wider than 
we imagine. To answer it according to 
our expectations might be not to answer 
it truly. To answer it according to our 
real meaning—that is, according to our 
spiritual desire—must be the true answer 
to prayer. 

One illustration will suffice. A man, 
pressed by difficulty and straitness, may 
pray that he may be ‘moved to some place | 
of greater freedom and ease. He thinks | 
that he ought to move elsewhere. He | 
prays for guidance and the openings of | 
God's providence. In a short time a 
vacant post presents itself. He applies 
for it ; it is just the thing he wished for. 
He continues his prayers. The post is 
given to another. His prayers have not 
been answered ; such is his conclusion. 
But is not the answer really, ‘‘ Not yet, not 


—nay, even needful—in his later life. 


He sees that God has sent him here or 
there to fit him for work which, unknown 
and unexpected in his earlier days, the 
future was to bring. The least-answered 
prayer may be the most answered. It is 
the realization that experiences fit us for the 
duties of later life which yields to us 
the assurance that in the deepest sense 
our seemingly disregarded prayers have 
been most abundantly remembered before 
God. Thus, indeed, we can enter into 
the spirit of familiar words, and acknowl- 
edge concerning each prayer that it is 


** Goodness still, 





Which grants it or denies."’ 


And so it may come to pass in later life 
that our specific petitions for this or that 
thing may grow fewer. We may realize 
more and more our own ignorance in ask- 
ing. We may rely more and more on the 
divine wisdom in giving. Even in the 
case of others, we may recognize the un- 
wisdom of asking many things on their 
behalf. Our love would tenderly shield 
them from rough winds ard bitter hours. 
We pray that the divine love would spare 
them dark days ; and yet are the prayers 
well prayed? Does God not lead souls 
through darkness into light? Is not the 
valley of the shadow the precursor of the 
table of love which God spreads? Can 
the head be anointed with God’s kingly 
oil which has not been bowed down in the 
darkness ? Ah, how little we know ! how 
short-sighted we are! And how great and 
full and strong God's love is! And this 
being so, may not experience bring us 
larger trust and. lesser prayers, —not less, 
indeed, in intensity, not less in the wrest- 
ling of spirit, not less in the striving to 
reach nearer to God’s will, but less in the 
number and specific character of our peti- 
tions? To put it another way, the peti- 
tions are fewer because the prayer is 
deeper and true . - 

‘* Not my weak longirigs, Lord, fulfil, 
But rather do thy perfect will ; 
For I am blind and wish for things, 
Which, granted, bring heart-festerings. 
Let me but know that I am blind, 
Let me but trust thee wondrous kind."’ 


Cheerfulness 


Any day, wet or cold, hot or dry, is pleasant 
to the thoroughly healthy man or woman. We 
have within ourselves, the power to make our 
days cheerful or disagreeable. We do not 
depend upon the condition of the sky or atmos- 
phere, for when one is perfectly poised, physi- 
cally and mentally, the days go by as a dream 
of comfort, whether they be dark or sunny. 

Our goal should be health. Mental health is 
a strong element to bring about physical health, 
but ill-health can be, and is, set up by the use of 
elements contained in food and drink that do not 
conform to the wants of nature. 

We are inclined to the use of narcotics and 
stimulants for their temporary deadening or 
quickening of the nervous system and the heart, 
but these unnatural things bring about serious 
conditions ; for instance, the pulse of the coffee 
drinker or tobacco user shows derangement 
(either little or great) of the heart. This trouble 
is ordinarily coupled with stomach and some 
other difficulties. 

The ones whe see clearly the advantage in 





yet; wait awhile. My grace is sufficient 
for thee’’ ? He waits ; he leaves his life 
in God's hands. 
other opening occurs, and almost without 
an effort he is moved to the vacant place. 
Itis this time, perhaps, not the kind of 
Place he thought of ; it is less interesting, 
itis more onerous, it fills him with fear as 
he undertakes its duties. He has prayed, 
but the answer came not as he wished or 
thought or hoped.’ The years go by. He 
looks back from the vantage- ground of 
distance. He can measure his life in 
better proportions. He sees now that the 
movements of his life have a deep mean- 
ing. He perceives that to have gone 
where he wished to have gone, and even 
where he prayed to be placed, would have 

to miss some of the best experiences 


After an interval an- | 





| mences, it is allowed to continue boiling fifteen 


| tion of mental and physical health, will not re- 


business, home, and society, of a perfect condi- 


quire urging to have them abandon articles of 
food or drink that prevent the accomplishment 
of the desired end. 

The leaving off of coffee for ten days, and the 
use of Postum Food Coffee in its stead, will de- 
monstrate the value of the above suggestion, and 
the fact that Postum furnishes brain-and body 
with well-selected food elements which go to re- 
build the daily disintegration, while at the same 


time Postum furnishes a delicious beverage, if 


one be particular to know that, after boiling com- 





Which Half ts 
the Better Half 


The housewife’s duties are harder than men 
realize. Cleaning alone is a constant tax on her 

strength, a never-ended task. More than half the 
work of cleaning she can have done for her, if she < 
will, and the expense will be next to rere 











71 GOL La ST Washing 


Powder. 


Does the better half of cleaning ; does it better 
4) than any other way known; does it easily, quickly 
and cheaply. Largest package—greatest economy, 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
Chicago. St. Louis. New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 



























minutes. This is necessary to obtain the food | 


| elements and the proper taste. 


| 
; 
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Postum is the only cereal coffee yet discovered, 


with a coffee taste, that is pure and free from | 
and highest trainings Mer this life. He) tow grade coffee or other drugs. 
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haracter-Shaping and 
Character-Showing 


Chapter Titles 


What is Character? 


Exceptional Character the 
easure of the 


The Composition of Our 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


To know what character is, 


Characters. to have and to show it—these are 
The Unifying Factor in z - A 

Character. desires to be faithfully cherished 
Moral Basis of Practical : 

Efficiency. and fulfilled. The twenty chap- 


Personal Character in the 
Weorld's History. 


Difference Between Knowing 
the Person and Knowing 

Always e es. 

Methods of Gharacter Judging. 


Instant Judgment Not Always 
Hasty. 


Tremulousness of True 
Courage. 


Tempted to Give Up. 
Heroism in Unfought Battles. 
Composite Mental 


ters making up this little book 


illuminate the meaning and show- 
ny ee 4h. La mowhucl 


wtrer ww ews 


clearness and quickening power. 


Attractively bound in fine cloth, 200 pages. 


Price, 50 cents 


Photography. Five other books on principles and practice, each 
Gain in Character Through Its book complete in itself, make, with this, a handsome 
Expression. set, enclosed in a box. Price, for the set, $2.50; for 


Cost of Being Polished. 
Attitude of Wisdom. 

Secret of Contentment. 
Character Indicated in Modes 


single volumes, so cents, the publishers paying the 
postage on single books and on sets. 
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AllSeed BURPEE’S 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card te-day for 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 


Brighter and better than ever before. 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 
WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ON” DAY'S WORK. 
R Cpoccccoconacosona pods) 






offer on tho first page 


Boys and ots can get_a Mickel-Pisses 
Watch, also a Chain nd C arm for sel 
id doz. Packag« of Bliuin at‘. cents 
our full ddres~ b_ return mail 
by Ss forward the -“'uine, post-pa 
large Premiom List. No money “qin 
BLUINE co. Box 3, Concord Junction Lasse 





AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 


and 
JAMES J.B. GREGORY & oom, 
43 veers Marbdichcad. 
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Che Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, April 2, 1898 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
** second-class matter.”’ 


Terms of Subscription 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscribers. 
These rates include postage : 


One Copy, one year. ' 
One copy, five years, full payment in advance . 


$1.50 
5. 
To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 

dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or any set of teachers, or of scholars, will 
be supplied with as many copies as may be desired, at 
the fod owing yearly club rates; 

For any number of copies (more than one) mailed to 
individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

‘or five or more copies im a package to one address, 
so cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to one 
person only, and no names can be written 
the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly to 
individual addresses, at $1.00 each, and pacey in a pack- 

to one address, at fifty cents each, when so desired. 





or printed on | 


a 
Sine papers for a club should all go to one post-office, | 


although in cases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers will be sent accordingly. This applies to package 
clubs at fifty cents per copy, to the extent that large 
packages may be divided into smaller packages of five 
or more copies each, if desired. 

Free Copies. 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of either 
character. ‘he free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sent separately, but will be included in the pack- 


age. 

#\dditions may be made at any time to a club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time with 
the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be the pro- 
portionate share of the yearly club rate. 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

ear, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
ime as the papers may be required. 

Change ol Address. Subscribers to whom the 


One free copy, additional, will be | 


paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 | 


a year, can have the address changed at any time with- 
out charge. Members of package clubs donot have 
this privilege, but can have a copy transferred from a 
package to a separate address at the rate of one cent 
per week for the unexpired time of the subscription, 
when it has over six months to run. When it has but 
six months or less to run, the cost to change is twenty- 
five cents to the end of the subscription. BY; a package 
club subscriber intends to change his or her address for 
a few weeks only, we wiil mail an extra copy, as long as 
desired, at the rate of three cents per week. 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

If a club subscription is renewed by some other ner: 
stich person will oblige the publishers by stating ‘iat the 


club -he subscribes for takes the place of the cue formed | 


The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The papers 
for a club will invariably be discontinued at the expira- 
tion of the subscription. . Renewals should therefore be 
made early. 

Enough copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, Pil be sent free, 
upon application, 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 

‘lwo or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each 

To ministers and missionaries, 
for one or more copies, 


6 shillings each 


To secure the above rates for two or more copies, | 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 


be sent either singly to the individual addresses, orina 
package to one ad ress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 


1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX 1550. 


White 
Ostrich Feathers 


“White ostrich feathers are easily 
cleaned by soaking five minutes in warm 
suds made from Fairy Soap. Draw them 
lightly through the band, rinse in warm, 
clear water, and dry by shaking over the 
stove. Re-curl by drawing each le 
barb over the dull edge of a knife or 
acissors.’'— Mrs, Sarah Tyson Rorer. 


FAIR 





The Soap of the Century 
FREE Send us your name, address, 

nd we wil! mail you free a 
brated artist, Leon Moran. Size 17}4x% in. 
Chicago. St. Lonis. NewYork. Boston. 


Bold everywhere in three convenient sizes 
and five Fairy Soap wrep- 
copy of a beaut ifal painting in water col- 
without lettering, ready for framing. 
Philedelphie Pittereree. Baltimore. 


PURE—WHITE—FLOATING. 
for toilet, bath and laundry. 
pers, to nearest office below, 
ors entitled ee by the cele- 
THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 
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“Appetite 


comes with eating.”” And the hankering for 
Pearline comes from trying it. If you're 
sceptical about Pearline’s washing, try 
it on coarse clothes, etc., first—things 
that you can’t hurt much, and see how 
it saves work. Having seen Pearline’s 
superior work you'll be ready to use it 
for fine, delicate, cobwebby things. ss 
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Some cough muxtures | 


smother the cough. But the 
next breeze fans it into life 
again. 
Better put the cough out. 
That is, better go deeper 
and smother the fires of in- 
flammation. Troches can- 
not do this. Neither can | 
| 
| 
| 


Gail 
Borden 


Eagle 
Brand 


Condensed Milk 


HAS NO EQUAL AS 
AN INFANT FOOD. 


“INFANT HEALTH’ Sent 
FREE on APPLICATION. 
New Yorn CONDENSED MILK Co.Nv. 








plain cod-liver oil. 

But Scott’s Emulsion can. 
The glycerine soothes and 
makes comfortable; the hy- 
pophosphites give power and 
stability to the nerves; and 
the oil feeds and strengthens 


the weakened tissues. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York. 
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Uniting the School in 
Daily Bible Reading 


AS it ever been your experience that Sunday-school plans de- 
voutly considered and carefully carried out, often succeed far 
beyond your expectations? This was the experience of the 

superintendent who recently devised a plan for uniting his school in 
daily Bible reading. é 

He hoped to get fifty scholars to follow the plan. Over one hun- 
dred and twenty-five undertook to do so during the first month, and 
more undertook it with great interest during the second month. 

That plan is worth trying in your class or school. It is simple 
and economical, and it works. 

It is just this: A stiff and durable and attractively printed card has 
been prepared (size, 4% <6 inches), and on one side-of it are these 
words as a heading: ‘‘ The Sunday School Times Bible- Reading Circle. 
This card shows what parts of the Bible I intend to read during the 
month of April, 1898.’’ Following this, at the left of the card, is a 
‘series of Bible references, one for each day, and all bearing on the 
International Lessons. Opposite each reference is a sentence in- 
tended to quicken the curiosity of the reader as to what the passage 
contains, and to impress the lesson of the passage. 

On the reverse of the card are these words : ‘‘ When I make a mark 
like this v at the left end of any line, it means that I have read, on the 
day named at the end of the line, the Bible verses for that day. When 
the mark does not appear at the end of a line, the blank shows that 
I have been really unable to read the verses for the day.’’ This is to 
be signed with the name and address of the scholar, and the name 
of the teacher of whose class the scholar is a member. 

One of the effects of the plan is to acquaint the children not only 
with the lesson for each Sunday, but with side-light readings on the 
lesson. And, above all, many who have never read the Bible with 
regularity, and some who have not read it at all except at rare inter- 
vals, are thus led to follow a systematic course of reading in the 
Book of books. ’ 

Cards for the April readings are now ready. They may be 
obtained of the publishers of The Sunday School Times for 


60 cents per hundred copies 
Lesser or larger quantities at the same rate, the Publishers paying the 
postage or express charges. When one hundred or more are ordered, 
the name of the school using them will be printed on the cards for 
twenty-five cents extra per hundred. This will not be done unless 
specially ordered. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Phila., Pa, 
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Edward, My Son 


[By Barry Cornwall] 


OR evermore—for ever, evermore 
Lies he within thine arms, O Mother Earth ! 
Then clasp him to thee, gently,—with thy 
soft 
And tenderest folding,—for he was the best 
And dearest (unto me) in all the world ! 
He was my own—oh, in familiar love 
How often have I told him thus, and pressed 
His head against my heart, caressing it ! 
For but to touch him was a sweet delight— 
To look on him—to know that he was near, 
And well, and full of careless happiness. 


Sickness is in our house, and pain and wo 
(Pain of the inmost heart—unending wo) 


And Death has come—and gone! He leaves no 


track— 
None—but a frightful. void, which change, nor 
time, 


Nor prosperous days 

Can ever again refill. A little time 

And we were happy. In our cheerful room 
(From which the light has fled) we looked around 
And saw bright faces, and heard happy words~ 
Some still remain ; but he, whose look was bright 
Beyond the rest, and on whose “‘ pretty tongue" 
Hung tender accents that were dear to us, 

And sweeter than all music—where is he ? 

Our best and best belovéd,-—dead and gone ! 


They say that earth is filled with flowers, 
That mine may be a happy lot, 

That life is rich in sunny hours, 
It may be—but I see them not. 


I only see a little shape 

That used to cling about my heart, 
And never struggled to escape, 

And yet it did at last depart. 


ONT nappter Mar ae Wow erar-wey 
Who wander in the desert, blird,— 

Thou hast left pain, and poverty, 
And all the wrongs of life behind, 


CAB 


Prayer Answered and 
Unanswered 


[The Right Rev. W. Boyd Carpenter, D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Ripon, in The Sunday Magazine] 





HAVE. been asked to write some 

thoughts on answers to prayer. I am 

afraid, that [ cannot give from per- 
sonal experience vivid and striking anec- 
dotes such as others have chronicled. 
God does not deal with all alike, either in 
| his gifts of faith or in those of experience. 
We differ also in the use we make of 
his gifts. But, if I mistake not, the ob- 
ject of these papers is not merely to gather 
together an array of startling experiences, 
| but rather to unite in conference on the 
| great subject of prayer and the answers to 
| prayer. 
| No doubt every Christian spirit holds 
| within his memory many cherished expe- 
| riences of God's dealings with him, and 
| these must touch the question of prayer. 
| But the greater part of these experiences 
| belong to that sanctuary life of the soul 
| which, rightly or wrongly, we keep veiled 
| from the world. There are some matters 
| which would lose their charm if they were 
made public property. There is a reti- 
cence which is of faith, just as there may 
| be a reticence which is of cowardice or 
unfaith. But like the little home treas- 
ures, which we only open to look upon 
when we are alone, so are some of the 
secret treasures of inward - experiences. 
Nevertheless, none of us can have lived 
and thought without meeting with a sort 
of general confirmation, or otherwise, of 
| the efficacy of prayer ; and, though I can- 
| not chronicle positive’ and striking exam- 
| ples, I can say what I have known. 
I have known men of a naturally timid 
| and sensitive disposition who have grown 
| at moments lion-like in courage, and they 
| would tell you that courage came to them 
in prayer. I have known one man who 
| found himself face to face with a duty 





| which was unexpected, and from which 
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he shrank with all his soul. I have 
known that such a one has prayed that 
the duty might not be pressed upon him, 
ind yet that, if it were, he might be given 
strength to fulfil it. The duty still con- 
fronted him. In trembling and in much 
cismay he undertook it; and when the 
hour came, it found him calm and equa- 
ble in spirit, neither dismayed nor de- 
moralized by fears. Such a one might 
not tell of great outward answers to prayer, 
but inward answers are not less real. At 
any rate, the psalmist chronicled an an- 
«wer such as this when he wrote: ‘In 
the day when I cried, thou answeredst 
me and strengthenedst me with strength 
in my soul’’ (Psa. 138 : 3). 

There is, further, a paradox of Chris- 
lan experience which may be noted: « The 
soul which waits upon God finds out 
sooner or later that the prayers which 
seem to be: unanswered are those which 
may be most truly answered. For what 
is the answer to prayer which the praying 
heart looks for? There is no true prayer 
without the proviso, Nevertheless, not 
what I -will, but what thou wilt. In 
other words, there is no true prayer with- 
out reliance upon the greater wisdom and 
greater love of him to whom we pray. 
Thus it is that God’s answer may not be 
the answer as we looked for it. We form 
our expectations ; they take shape from 
our poor little limited surroundings ; but | 
the prayer in its spirit may be wider than 
we imagine. To answer it according to 
our expectations might be not to answer 
it truly. To answer it according to our 
real meaning—that is, according to our | 
spiritual desire—must be the true answer | 

| 
| 





to prayer. 

One illustration will suffice. A man, 
pressed by difficulty and straitness, may 
pray that he may be moved to some place | 
of greater freedom and ease. He thinks | 
that he ought to move elsewhere. He| 
prays for guidance and the openings of | 
God's providence. In a short time a| 
vacant post presents itself. He applies | 
for it ; it is just the thing he wished for. 
He continues his prayers. The post is 
given to another. His prayers have not 
been answered ; such is his conclusion. 
But is not the answer really, ‘« Not yet, not 
yet; wait awhile. My grace is sufficient 
for thee’’ ? He waits ; he leaves his life 
im God's hands. After an interval an- 
other opening occurs, and almost without 
an effort he is moved to the vacant place. 
ltis this time, perhaps, not the kind of 
place he thought of ; it is less interesting, 
itis more onerous, it fills him with fear as 
he undertakes its duties. . He has prayed, 
but the answer came not as he wished or 
thought or hoped. “The years go by. He 
looks back from the vantage-ground of | 
distance. He can measure his life in 
better proportions. He sees now that the 
movements of his life have a deep mean- | 
ing. He perceives that to have gone 
where he wished to have gone, and even | 
where he prayed to be placed, would have | 

to miss some of the best experiences | 
ind highest trainings of this life. He’ 
2 





} 
} 


God. 
the spirit of familiar words, and acknowl- 
edge concerning each prayer that it is 


thing may grow fewer. 
more and more ouf own ignorance in ask- 


divine wisdom in giving. 


well prayed ? 


| stimulants for their 


begins to realize that there is not a spot 
which he has visited, not a where 
he has toiled, which has not brought to 
him lessons which have been most helpful 
—nay, even needful—in his later life. 
He sees that God has sent him here or 
there to fit him for work which, unknown 
and unexpected in his earlier days, the 
future was to bring. The least-answered 
prayer may be the most answered. It is 
the realization that experiences fit us for the 
duties of later life which yields to us 
the assurance that in the deepest sense 
our seemingly disregarded prayers have 
been most abundantly remembered before 
Thus, indeed, we can enter into 


‘** Goodness still, 
Which grants it or denies."’ 


And so it may come to pass in later life 
that our specific petitions for this or that 
We may realize 
ing. We may rely more and more on the 
Even in the 
case of others, we may recognize the un- 
wisdom of asking many things on their 
behalf Our love would tenderly shield 
them from rough winds and bitter hours. 
We pray that the divine love would spare 
them dark days ; and yet are the prayers 
Does God not lead souls 
through darkness into light? Is not the 
valley of the shadow the precursor of the 
table of love which God spreads? Can 
the head be anointed with God's kingly 
oil which has not been bowed down in the 
darkness ? Ah, how little we know ! how 
short-sighted we are! And how great and 
full and strong God's love is! And this 
being so, may not experience bring us 
larger trust and: lesser prayers, —not less, 
indeed, in intensity, not less in the wrest- 
ling of spirit, not less in the striving to 
reach nearer to God's will, but less in the 
number and specific character of our peti- 
tions? To put it another way, the peti- 
tions are fewer because the prayer is 
deeper and truen - 


‘** Not my weak longirigs, Lord, fulfil, 
But rather do thy perfect will ; 
For I am blind and wish for things, 
Which, granted, bring heart-festerings. 
Let me but know that I am blind, 
Let me but trust thee wondrous kind."’ 


Cheerfulness 


Any day, wet or cold, hot or dry, is pleasant 
to the thoroughly healthy man or woman. We 
have within ourselves, the power to make our 
days cheerful or disagreeable. We do not 
depend upon the condition of the sky or atmos- 
phere, for when one is perfectly poised, physi- 
cally and mentally, the days go by as a dream 
of comfort, whether they be dark or sunny. 

Our goal should be health. Mental health is 
a strong element to bring about physical health, 
but ill-health can be, and is, set up by the use of 
elements contained in food and drink shat do not 
conform to the wants of nature. 

We are inclined to the use of narcotics and 
temporary deadening or 
quickening of the nervous system and the heart, 
but these unnatural things bring about serious 
conditions ; for instance, the pulse of the coffee 
drinker or tobacco user shows derangement 
(either little or great) of the heart. This trouble 
is ordinarily coupled with stomach and some 
other difficulties. 

The ones who see clearly the advantage in 
business, home, and society, of a perfect condi- 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Which Half ts 
the BetterHalf 


The housewife’s duties are harder than men 
Cleaning alone is a constant tax on her 
strength, a never-ended task. More than half the 
work of cleaning she can have done for her, if she 
will, and the expense will be next to nothing. 





realize. 





} Does the better half of cleaning; does it better 


than any other way known; does it easily, quickly 
aud cheaply. Largest package—greatest economy. 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY, 








Washing 
Powder 
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New York. Boston. Philadelphia. 























tion of mental and physical health, will not re- 


quire urging to have them abandon articles of | 


food or drink that prevent the accomplishment 
of the desired end. 

The leaving off of coffee for ten days, and the 
use of Postum Food Coffee in its stead, will de- 
monstrate the value of the above suggestion, and 
the fact that Postum furnishes brain-and body 
with well-selected food elements which go to re- 
build the daily disintegration, while at the same 
time Postum furnishes a delicious beverage, if 
one be particular to know that, after boiling com- 
mences, it is allowed to continue boiling fifteen 
minutes. This is necessary to obtain the food 


| elements and the proper taste. 


# & * * é 


Postum is the only cereal coffee yet discovered, 
with a coffee taste, that is pure and free from 


low grade coffee or other drugs. 





Chapter Titles 


What is Character? 


Exceptional Character the 
easure of the Man. 


The Composition of Our 
Characters. 


The Unifying Factor in 
Character. 


Moral Basis of Practical 
Efficiency. 

Personal Character in the 
World's History. 


Difference Between Knowing 
the Person and Knowing 


Kyveegs SPARE Birances. + 
Methods of Character Judging. 


Instant Judgment Not Always 
Hasty. 


Trermulousness of True 
Courage. 

Tempted to Give Up. 

Heroism in Unfought Battles. 

Composite Mental 
Photography. 

Gain in Character Through Its 
Expression. 

Cost of Being Polished. 

Attitude of Wisdom. 


Secret of Contentment. 

Character Indicated in Modes 
of Thanking. 

Facing Backward, or Facing 
Forward. 


haracter-Shaping and 
Character-Showing 


a 





By H. Clay Trumbull 


To 


to have and to show it—these are 


know what character is, 


desires to be faithfully cherished 
and fulfilled. The twenty chap- 


ters making up this little book 
illuminate the meaning and show- 


ms wt —yX & Lnmmmbrad 


wtreer ww e~s 


clearness and quickening power. 


Attractively bound in fine cloth. 200 pages. 


Price, 50 cents 


Five other books on principles and practice, each 
book complete in itself, make, with this, a handsome 
set, enclosed in a box. Price, for the set, $2.50; for 
single volumes, 50 cents, the publishers paying the 
postage on single books and on sets. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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20 Giant- 
12 Carnat 
12 New Geraniums, - - - 
16 Beautiful Coleus, . 
16 Prize-winning Chrysanthemums, select of 100 sorts, - * 
; Half of any two sets, 
The Three Graces—Yellow Rambler, Aglaia, P 
in color, strong p 


UGUSTA VICTORIA, large, pure white; STAR OF LD, 
i FARA GONTIER, rich, dark red) WHITE Bab eit eh NE. 
h shaded amber; YELLOW HERMOSA, lemon gion: BRIDE, 
te; METEOR, JLOTILDE 80 
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Seven of Above, Your Selection, 25 Cents. 
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lovely 


rich crimson; 


15 Mammoth Verbenas, - - Se 
60e 12 Fuchsias, double and single, 60c 

8 Begonias,best of newer sorts, 
We @ Packets Bweet : -o 


Pinks, all colors, 


+ We 
We.; any three sets, $1.25. 

ink Rambler, Euphrosyne, and White Rambler, Thalia, 
lante, 10c. each, the three for only 3c. We pay postage 
ed. Write for catalogue. 
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BURPEE’S 
SEEDS GROW! 


Write a postal card te-day ‘or 


BURPEE’S FARM ANNUAL for 1898, 


Brighter and better than ever before 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Philadelphia. 


WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ON” DAY'S WORK. 
R C30cc cnocosncosoa pe) 


oye and Girls can cet_a Nickel-Plated 
Watch. sino a Chain nd C arm for sell 
1% doz. Pack of Biuin at‘. cents 
Send your full ‘ddres- b. rcturn mail 
we will forward the °“'uine, post-paid, # 
a large Premium List. No money requ red, 
BLUINE CO., Box 3, Concord Junction, Masse 


AMERICAN 
Fire Insurance Company, 
Nos. 308 and 310 Wainut Street, Philadelphia. 
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1898 PRIZE 


ALL PAPER We 


“ Best in style and quality. Lowest in price.”"——N.¥. World, Nov. 10, 1897. 
SAMPLES MAILED PREE 


apon request. New Floral, Silk, Chintz, Delft, Denim Stripe effects, etc., for 
and bedrooms, 3c. to 10¢., per roll. utiful and high-class Tapes- 
ry, Damask, Colonial, Louis XIV., Empire, Moorish, Rococo, Embossed Leather, 
rich Floral and Satin effects, etc., etc., for parlors, dining-rooms and halls, at 
10c., 12e., 15c., 18c, and up to 25e. a roll: Write for samples, for these 
rior papers can only be bought from usor our agents. One price every- 


( ~ d WE PAY THE FREIGHT ' : 
in every town to sell on commission from our large sample , 
} | = > An Agent Wanted Setke-dhatine er pees of oe patterns. Ls furn’ - A Woman Ss Ideal 
. advert cards and circulars with a it’s name on free, and refer customers to them, who . , 
> seventies pas choutese a pays well from the start, for no local dealer can carry of. absolute comfort; a modist’s ideal of 


one- ir olori é 3 J fitabll symmetrical beauty; a physician’s ideal 
eee ane os Sepheal "or supacionte,™ Gees hides agi tap aoe tine do ouput of womanly health, have been brought 


*“FLURRIED NIEN LACK WISDOM.” a wn covery year. Por samples, or particulars about agency,’ write to nearest address, 4 ; to perfection in 


Worry! Wurry! Flurry! ave all avoided by the ‘ : ph ailis fs “ » SG = . A FERRI  ] Good 
tase of rae et are. Lae : Re Se Sense 


SAPO LIO! . AR cue Spe * ee CORSET WAIST. 
vase ‘o =f mee SS : ; New style, 240, soft and yielding-—has 
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